GREYS UNDER CONTROL with DIRECT PAPER BLACK VJP EXTRA 


Paper mills need no longer lose precious time over uncontrollable and incon- 
sistent shade variations in Greys. Troublesome shade changes can be minimized 
and desirable Greys achieved with Geigy’s Direct Paper Black V]P Extra. 
Use it for consistently uniform results. For details, write for Bulletin 70M. 


Y GEIGY COMPANY, Jac. 


Dyestuff Makers Since 1859 89.91 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK 8, NEW YORK 
BRANCH OFFICES: Boston * Charlotte, N.C. © Chicago * Los Angeles * Philadelphia * Portland, Ore. * Providence * Toronto 
IN GREAT BRITAIN: The Geigy Co., Lid., National Buildings, Parsonage, Manchester 





First... 
the squeeze 


Face of bottom roll of press, 
showing Hamilton Feit “put- 
tin’ out" white water, 


Manufacturers of fine papers have two 

purposes in mind when selecting felts. 

First—to remove every possible drop of 

water by the squeeze at the press. Second 

—to give the sheets a uniform finish that 
will take a clean-cut impression from a mere kiss of the 
printer's type. 


it is natural that Hamilton Felts should be standard equip- 
ment in leading fine paper mills. For 93 years, patient crafts- 
men have labored to make Hamiltons the best felts possible. 
Three generations of management and labor have been born 
and trained in the Hamilton tradition. Their sense of re- 
sponsibility extends all the way from the squeeze to the kiss. 


SHULER & BENNINGHOFEN, HAMILTON, 
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Manufacturers of packages for randies, foods and con- 
fectionery products are offering their customers distinct 
sales advantages by supplying paper and cardboard boxes 
that don’t smell like paper. They are adding Monsanto 
flavor and aroma chemicals to their stock to mask unde- 
sirable pulp and paper odors and tastes that can be 
transmitted to the package contents. 


The application of these flavor and aroma chemicals is 
very simple. Since only small quantities are needed, the 
added cost is trifling by comparison with the added sales 
advantages that result. 

Investigate these increased sales and profit possibilities. 
For information, contact the nearest Monsanto Sales 
Office or MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Organic 
Chemicals Division, 1700 So. Second St., St. Louis 4, Mo. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Birmingham, Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Houston, Los Angeles, New York, 
Philadelphia, Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Seattle. In Canada, 
Monsanto (Canada) Ltd., Montreal. 


ETHAVAN, Monsanto's ethy! vanillin 


MONSANTO FLAVOR AND COUMARIN MONSANTO 


AROMA CHEMICALS “st ae U.S.P., synthetic oi! 


VANILLIN MONSANTO 
Bthasan: Reg. U. 8. Pat. OF. 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 





News about 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 


raw materials 


ry this better sales team — 


PAPER PLUS HYCAR! 


Just see what Hycar can do to 

mprove paper—and you'll see new 

les possibilities. For when paper 
is impregnated with Hycar latex, it 
becomes softer yet stronger —makes 
smooth-draping sheets. Its tear and 
wet strength, and its resistance to 
absorption are improved. It gets 
a cloth-like feel. 


Paper like this may be used in 
many profitable ways—as protec- 
tive wrapping, bags, shelf covering, 
gasketing, tape backing, imitation 
leather base. You may think of 
other uses. 


Hycar latex is easy, economical 
and safe to use. It may be added to 


paper before or after sheet forma- 
tion. No inflammable or dangerous 
solvents are needed. No costly re- 
covery system or vulcanization 
equipment is necessary. 


Hycar latex is highly useful in 
other fields. It is used for modify- 
ing other resins; for making phe- 
nolics tough rather than brittle. It 
is non-migrating and non-volatile 
—ideal for permanently plasticiz- 
ing vinyl resins. 

With Hycar-based adhesives, you 
can permanently bond paper, wood, 
leather, aluminum foil and_ vinyl 
films to themselves as well as to 
other materials. 


Under present conditions, demand 
for Hycar materials exceeds supply. 
However, limited quantities are 
available for development work. 
For technical bulletins and advice, 
write Dept. HJ-2, B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company, Rose Building, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. Cable address: 
Goodchemco. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
A Division of The 8. F. Goodrich Company 


year 


he US rn 


* 
GEON polyvinyl materials © HYCAR American rubber + GOOD-RITE chemicals and plosticizers 7 1 Rubbev 
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DATES TO REMEMBER 


FEBRUARY 19-22; Technical Assn. of Pulp & 
Paper Industry, Annual Meeting, Hotel Commo 
dore, N. Y. C. 

FEBRUARY 19-22: American Paper & Pulp 
Assn., Annual Meeting, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
Rg; ¥.<. 

FEBRUARY 21: Mass. Institute of Technology 
Alumni, Annual Luncheon in connection with 
TAPPI convention; 12:00 noon, Engineer’s Club, 
N.Y.C. 

FEBRUARY 21: New York State College of 
Forestry, Paper and Pulp Alumni; Annual Lunch- 
eon, Hendrick Hudson Room, Roosevelt Hotel, 
8. tes 

FEBRUARY 21; University of Maine, Paper and 
Pulp Alumni: Annual Meeting, Biltmore Hotel, 
N. ¥..C. 
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FEBRUARY 19-22: Nat'l Council for Stream 
Improvement, Annual Meeting, Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York City. 

FEBRUARY 20-22: 17th Products Show by Pur- 
chasing Agents Assn. of Chicago, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Il. 

APRIL 2-4: National Paper Trade Asan., An- 
nual Convention, Waldorf-Astoria, N.Y¥.C. 
APRIL 17.20: American Management Assn., 
20th Nat'l. Packaging Exposition, Auditorium, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

APRIL 30-MAY 4; Materials Handling Con- 
ference; Held concurrently with Nat'l, Materials 
Handling Expo., International Amphitheatre, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

JUNE 24-28: Superintendents National Conven- 
tion, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 


| 
; 
cE 


NEXT WEEK 


of an industrial organization is de- 
scribed in “Planning a Public In- 
formation Program” by Albert 
Arnst, Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 
pany, Tacoma, Wash. 


An interesting description of 
some of the methods, including 
the latest developments for 
producing pulp from straws, 
grasses, bagasse, efc. is con- 
tained in “Twenty-five Years Pulp- 
ing Developments of Agricultural 
Residues” by F. G. L. Becker, 
Cellulose Development Corpora- 
tion, London, England. 


Subscriptions 
Payable in advance. 
Single Copy !5¢ 
U. S. $5.00 per year 
U. S. Possessions $7.00 per yeer 
Canada $7.00 per year—Canadien 
Funds acceptable 
Latin American Countries $18.00 
per year ‘ 
All Other Countries $20.00 per year 





Dilts-Built 
Waxer.... 


Miami waxer built by Dilts for The 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 
Port Edwards, Wisc. 

This unit waxes and slits at the same 
time, the product rolling continuously 


onto a winder equipped with a con- 
stant tension device. 
Width of machine, 76 inches. 
Other converting equipment being 
built by the Dilts Division includes: 


WATER FINISHERS 

KOHLER UNWIND 

KOHLER WIND 

KOHLER FLYING PASTER 

PASTING EQUIPMENT 

LAMINATION EQUIPMENT 

SPECIALTY CONVERTING EQUIPMENT 


On converting equipment, both stand- 
ard and special, address Dilts. 


Pilts machine works, FULTON, N. Y. 


KOHLER SYSTEM PRODUCT OF DILTS 
EQUIPMENT 


SHARTLE BROS. MACHINE CO., MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
Divisions of 
THE BLACK-CLAWSON COMPANY, HAMILTON, OHIO 


66 /68 Haymarket, London, $.W. 1, England 
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Weekly Brief of Important Figures 


Source 


Production 


Paper Production Percent Capacity 
Unbl. Kraft Paper Production Percent 
Paperboard Operating Ratio Percent Inch Hours.. 


102.1 
93.3 
104.0 


Dec. 1950 


795,000 
792,000 
862,300 
805,000 


Dec. 1950 
862,905 


778,394 
617,245 


Paper Production* (Except Newsprint and 
Building Papers) 
New Orders 
Unfilled Orders 
Shipments 


Paperboard Production 
New Orders 
Unfilled Orders 


Our Customers Activities Index' 
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Dec. 23, "50 
97.3 
96.0 
105.0 


Nov. 1950x 


872,000 
831,000 
869,900 
872,000 


Nov. 1950 
1,168,958 
1,225,369 

722,046 


Previous Mo.° 
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Manufactures Total Index 

Durable Mfg. Index 

Nondurable Mfg. Index 

Chemical Products Index 

Mfg. Food Products Index 

Printing and Publishing Index 
Magazine Advg.-Printer’s Ink Index 
Retail Sales Combined Adjusted Index 
Drug Index 

General Merchandise Grou 

Grocery and Combination 


Prices Index 

Consumers Price Index* 

Wholesale all Commodities? 

Wholesale Foods* 

Commodities other than Farm Products and Foods* 
Wholesale Pulp and Paper* 

Purchasing Power of Dollar, Consumers Prices’ .. 


General Activity Index 
Mfg. Production-Worker Payroll 
Unemployment Compensation Initial Claims (M).. 
Miscellaneous Carloadings-Thousands of Cars .... 
Electric Output (Million KW hr.) 
Average 32 P & P Common Stocks as of Jan. 24.. 
Average Indicated Dividends 
Common Stocks as of Jan. 24 
- 3922100 Unadjusted Index 
© New 7 day basis 
. For details see APPA Monthly Statistical Summary—December 1950 Estimated Figures 


* Latest Month Available on Request 
x Unrevised figures. 
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EASY TO 


STARCH STACK AND HANDLE 
CONVERTER 


for 
TUB AND CALENDER SIZING 
COATING AND 
LAMINATING ADHESIVES 


Increase 
ACCURACY 
ECONOMY 
EFFICIENCY 

AND SPEED 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO., inc. 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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TRENDS 


Office of the Parern Traps Journat, 
Wednesday, January 31, 1951. 
“Operation Freeze” 

“Operation Freeze” is held to be 
successful. Morale will survive. Change 
for the better is noted, though post- 
operational griping and gas-pains have 
set in. Thinking Tove slight clearing, 
fever is lighter, will is definitely 
stronger, patient cooperative. Progress 
assured. 

Catapulted action of the Economic 
Stabilization Administration (ESA), 
which on January 26 froze prices and 
wages at highest levels of base period 
from December 19, 1950 to January 
25, 1951, has given a lift to general 
morale. Doubtless, that was its primary 
objective. 

loundering for want of a unified 
foreign policy and coordinated leader- 
ship in time of crisis, its weakness 
made the gain of opportunists, the Ad- 
ministration has witnessed the growth 
of those great allies of Communism: 
Confusion and Hopelessness. Dynamic 
action was needed to turn the tide. 

Observers note its turn. Cooperative 
action has set in gear the might of 
U.S. production. And while the in- 
equities of pricing and wages under 
the freeze must be ironed out with 
little delay to balance the price struc- 
ture, it can be said that, with all the 
gripes, one feels the beginnings of a 
new National Confidence. “Praise the 
Lord and pass the ammunition.” 


Industry Problems Considered 

With due credit to those who finally 
shot the gun, it must be noted that 
the groundwork done by NPA, during 
past months, in consultation with in- 
dustry advisers, has not been without 
fruit. Understanding of some of the 
industry’s supply problems is reflected 
in provisions of the General Ceiling 
Price Regulation. 

Major problem of the paper indus- 
try, faced with voluminous require- 
ments of rearmament, is the world- 
wide woodpulp shortage. Consuming 
mills and importers alike have been 
deeply troubled that lack of NPA un- 
derstanding of the need of these pulps 
might result in a price regulation that 
would divert them to other _ world 
markets where they could command a 
much larger price. Obviously, the U.S. 

vernment cannot control the cost of 
imported pulps through a domestic 
price-freeze, whether they emanate 
from Canada or Europe. But without 
provision to pass along changes in 
price of imports, the consuming mills 
would have to rely on allocations from 
domestic sources, a supply condition 
held to be hazardous in view of the 
lower: production costs at integrated 
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mills, compared with those of market- 
pulp consumers. 
regulation. seeks to make 

special Pees for importers, the 
Office of Price Stabilization said. “It 
permits them to pass on price increases 
for imported goods which they receive 
after January 26, 1951 pursuant to 
contracts entered into on or before 
that date. Its purpose is to avoid in- 
terruptions in the flow of essential im- 
ported commodities and the consequent 
reduction of supplies available for the 
defense program, as well as to avoid 
the damage to our relations with 
friendly nations that would result if 
importers canceled bona fide contracts. 
Once deliveries on existing contracts 
have been disposed of, the importer’s 
ceiling price reverts to the base level. 

“Opportunity will be afforded through 
arrangements to be made by the De- 
partment of State for consideration of 
the views of foreign governments re- 
garding adjustment of ceiling prices 
of commodities which are of special 
concern to them,” the OPS said. 

Section 10 of the price-freezing 
order brings sales of importers within 
the provision of the regulation in (b) 
and (c), the latter covering existing 
purchase commitments and adjustments 
in ceiling prices of “any such com- 
modity which is delivered to you pur- 
suant to a contract dated on or before 
January 26, 1951... .” 


Woodpulp Contracts . 

Since many woodpulp contracts are 
held to be “reservations” and not ac- 
tual contracts until the price is set 
prior to the incoming quarter, it an- 
pears that without clarification of this 
settion, woodpulp imports are still ih 
doubt. 

Cotton Cuttings, Rags, etc. 

A portion of the industry’s supply of 
cotton cuttings, rags and ing may 
come under the same import regula- 
tion—Sec. 10, c, (2): textile fibres and 
fabrics. Forward buying on foreign 
cottons is known to cover at least 
through to April. Other lots will be 
regulated by the U.S. base period 
prices, which is notably lower than the 
European price. 

Dealers in paper mill supplies: cot- 
tons, bagging, waste papers, etc., ex- 
pect that foreign supplies will be cut 
off when this base period price be- 
comes effective. Europe’s demands for 
rearmament are taking all the waste it 
can command at higher prices than we 
can pay. Waste paper prices are the 
exception; European prices are below 
ours. Thus few new cotton cuttings 
are now coming in, and old rags and 
bagging are at higher and _ stronger 
prices. “Foreigns” will thus become 
unavailable to this market after going 
contracts are filled. 

Ceiling prices for domestic cottons, 
now at record highs, are due for roll- 
backs, it is believed within the trade. 
Paper mill and waste dealer repre- 
sentatives met with ESA officials on 
January 25 to discuss problems of price 
and supply of cuttings, and another 
Washington meeting is scheduled for 


February 5. ESA cosdfflant on paper 
and waste materials is James T. Flan- 
nery, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Waste Material Dealers, 
and well-known metropolitan dealer in 
paper mill supplies. 
Waste Paper Prices 
ee some adjustment, waste 
ices are frozen at record 
highs, © action on a rollback has 
Sonn Hesieioe. though, in view of the 
freeze on wood pulp prices, one is 
likely to be sought. 

Considerable study into the problem 
of supply is necessary, however, to set 
prices at a level in keeping with a 
woodpulp price freeze and still en- 
courage vital flow of all salvage- 
able paper and board. The general 
public has not yet the urgency 
of saving all that 1s usable. 

Tremendous gains in per capita de- 
mand for paper products have been 
developed since World War II, per- 


haps beginning with fr frozen food con- * 


tainers, trays for self-service meats, — 
~ ilk ne —— cups, etc., none 
of which is salvageable. “é 

Demands for the armed f in 
these categories alone are tre tS. 
Stockpiling for Civilian Defe1 o- 
bilization alonéfs*reported at 25*inil- 
lion cups, plates; and other rer yens 

To such demands on the wood- 
pulp supply, waste papers must be used 
_a@ palp substitutes im other papers and 
“boards. Particular ‘s exist” on 
we containers and kra S eeers, A® 
world shortage of woodpulp and ea 
exists. Sweden itself is trying to a 
waste papers in. this market, indication 
of es there. As a nation,. we 
cannot afford to bt prodigal of th 
tremendous quantities of paper and 
board at our disposal; znd t is no) 
time like the present for taking the 
matter to ‘heart. 

a industry-wide waste paper recov- 
sere ae hee — the 
\PPA on its 

Comandinsey Ramis Comune in 
cooperation with the Eastern Conser- 
vation Committee and the Midwest 
Consumers Group, 

Simultaneously with stressing the 
need for encouraging this flow of 
waste paper by financial returns, it 
must be reasoned that if premium 
prices of woodpulp are outlawed by 
the freezing order, with heavy threats 
from OPS against buyers and sellers 
in black markets, then. waste paper 
pulp substitutes are due for some cut- 
back, also. ee 75 to 80 — 
of the available tonnage is r 
to be moving at spot prices which wel 
exceed contract prices for virgin pu 

—E. P. 


Paperboard Production (Tons)* 
Jan. Jan. Jan. 
20 13 21 
1951 19$1 1950 
244,416 241,472 204,852 
262,530 189,449 


Unfilled Orders 705,371 746,287 371,395 


* Source: NPA. 
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Longer 


Att COM 
you bev. 


Here’s why: Fast’s Couplings normally outlast the 
equipment they connect. For example, take the first 
Fast’s Jordan-Type Coupling, which was installed in 
1922. The original Jordan machine was scrapped 
long ago. But the Fast’s Coupling was saved and 


today that original coupling is still in use on 
another machine! 


Fast’s are the best insurance you can buy against 
needless and costly coupling failures. Because of 
their rugged construction and foolproof design... 
their reasonable cost can be spread out over 20 
years or more to give you lowest coupling cost per 
year. And with Fast’s Couplings, Koppers gives 
you engineering service unequalled in the indus- 
try. Find out about Fast’s today! 


Fast’s Couplings assure long, trouble-free life. Records For full details, engineering data, 
prove that Fast’s installed in 1920 and 1922 are still in specifications and photographs, mail 
use... on sectional paper mill drives, on Jordan machines coupon today for your copy of Fast’s 
and on auxiliary machinery. And that’s a record never free Catalog. 


equalled by any other flexible coupling! 
,. _-Madk Coupmioday--—/™ 
JASTS FOR FREE CATALOG | 
KOPPERS CO., INC., Fast's Coupling Dept., 
272 Scott St., Baltimore 3, Md. 


THE ORIGINAL 
Gentlemen: Send Fast’ which detailed 
GEAR-TYPE prea taaghten en dates of 


INDUSTRY'S STANDARD FOR 31 YEARS 
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News of the Week 


Growth and Educational Activities 
Stressed at CPPA Meeting 


Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, Que. January 24-26 
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T otal attendance at all meetings amounted to approximately 1400. Registration for the Technical 
Section was the largest on record and amounted to about 950. 


Problems and Resp onsibilities 
in 1951 


t 


Annual Repart by R. M. Fowler, president, Canadian Pulp and Paper Associition, at the 
Association's Annual Luncheon, Montreal, January 26, 1951. 


Today in this, my sixth annual re- 
port to my bosses, I would like to con- 
centrate on the problems that seem to 
be looming up in the year 1951. With 
your permission, I will say little about 
the past; or about the affairs of your 
Association. The year 1950 has been 
still another record one for this in- 
dustry, and the Association’s affairs 
are today in good order, 

In a single sentence, I want to group 
together your chairman, Mg. Foley, 
who has served tirelessly and well for 
two busy years, your two vice-chair- 
men, Mr. Belnap and Mr. de Carteret, 
the members of your Executive Board, 
and my associates on the staff of 
CPPA, To all of them, I give my sin- 
cere and heart-felt thanks which are 
none the less sincere and deeply felt 
because I use so few words to express 
it. Today, your Association machinery 
is in a good state of repair and is 
operating smoothly and efficiently. 

The same statement can be made of 
the industry itself. All segments and 
all units are today operating at or near 
full capacity and are unable to supply 
the full demand of domestic and ex- 
port customers. In the year just 
passed, despite some slackness in the 
opening months, new production rec- 
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ords were achieved by almost every 
branch of the industry. 

In 1950, totals of all commodities— 
newsprint, pulps, paperboard and all 
types of papers—exceeded 1949 pro- 
duction by half a million tons. The 
value of this gross production was 
more than $900 million and accounted 
for more national wealth than any 
other single element in the Canadian 
economy. This industry generated, di- 
rectly and indirectly in 1950, one out 
of seven or eight dollars in the in- 
come of all Canadians. Of the total 
production more than three - quarters 
was exported and represented 23 per- 
cent of all Canadian goods shipped to 
other countries. Thus in both domes- 
tic and international trade, the Cana- 
dian pulp and paper industry was the 
largest single factor in Canada’s pros- 
perity in 1950. That is a good record 
im which we can take satisfaction and 
pride. 

In examining the record of 1950, it 
is particularly important to note the 
increase in production and produc- 
tivity which accounted for a large part 
of the rise in dollar values over the 
previous year. The total tonnage of 
all goods produced by the industry was 
over 6 percent higher than in 1949, 


R. M. Fowler 


President 
Canadian Pulp & Paper Ass'n. 


There were some increases during the 
year in the prices of pulp and paper 
products, but a considerable part of 
the increase in dollar value of produc- 
tion came from increased volume and 
not merely from price advances. 

In the work of the Association I do 
not, of course, have anything to do 
with matters of price which are the 
sole responsibility of the individual 
manufacturers, and normally, in talk- 
ing about the industry, I do not even 
refer to past price records. But today 
I want to make a brief exception. For 
an industry which is such a major ele- 
ment in Canada’s industrial life, and 
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at a time when there is real danger to 
the economy from inflationary forces, 
it is important for the people of Can- 
ada to know that the men in charge 
of our largest industry are following 
the course of moderation and reason- 
able self-restraint. It is not possible 
today to examine all the commodities 
made by the pulp and paper industry, 
but I have selected newsprint because 
it is the largest standard product and 
because the price of newsprint seems 
in recent months to have been the sub- 
ject of much misunderstanding. 

During World War II, newsprint 
prices were rigidly controlled, prin- 
cipally through the operation of orders 
of OPA in the United States. During 
the control period, several price in- 
creases were authorized, but only after 
considerable delays and a canal ex- 
amination of cost increases and over- 
all financial necessity by the contzol 
authorities in Washington. 

In November 1946, price controls 
were removed in the United States for 
all but a handful of commodities. At 
that time the price of newsprint for 
delivery in New York was $84 per 
ton. Today it is $106 per ton, an in- 
crease in over four years of 26 per- 
cent. We can safely assume that the 
levels permitted by OPA during the 
control period were justified by the 
costs of production and reasonably in 
line with the prices of other commodi- 
ties. How does the increase of 26 per- 
cent since de-control stack up against 
the price levels of other Canadian 
commodities? It seems quite fair to 
compare other Canadian prices, as 
newsprint manufacturers must com; 
pete in Canada for labor and raw ma- 
terials with other Canadian industries. 
If you turn to the commodity price. in- 
dexes published by the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics you will find that be- 
tween December 1946 (when news- 
print was decontrolled in the U.S.} 
and November 1950 (which are the 
latest figures available), while news- 
print prices were increasing 26 per- 
cent, the general wholesale price index 
rose by 56 percent; the general build- 
ing materials index was up 64 per- 
cent; the index of industrial materials 
increased 81 percent; and the retail 
cost of living was up over 34 percent. 

We have examined all the price in- 
dexes carried by the D.B.S. for indus- 
trial commodity groups and for spe- 
cific commodities classed as “impor- 
tant” by that bureau. In practically 
every case the percentage of increase 
in price levels since December 1946 is 
much greater than the 26 percent for 
newsprint. Here are a few examples: 
coal prices in Canada are 31 percent 
higher, with U.S. anthracite 53 per- 
cent higher; pig iron and steel billets 
are up 66 percent, and the scrap iron 
and steel group is 82 percent higher; 
domestic zinc and lead are higher by 
230 percent and 254 percent respec- 
tively; tin ingots are up 132 percent 
and electrolytic copper 122 percent; 
raw wool is higher by 207 percent. 

I have taken a few minutes to give 
you these rather dry statistics because 
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I think it is important for Canadians, 
and particularly for the men workin 
in this industry to know the facts an 
be able to judge the accuracy of the 
charges that have been levelled re- 
cently against the manufacturers of 
newsprint. There is no commodity that 
is more politically explosive, no com- 
modity that means more to Canada’s 
economic well-being, no commodity re- 
garding which misunderstanding can 
so easily to affect international rela- 
tions between Canada and the United 
States. With every respect for Ameri- 
can publishers — and I have a great 
deal of respect for the publishing in- 
dustry of the United States—I think 
that the subject of newsprint supplies 
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and prices is not one on which they 
can always form a detached and dis- 
passionate judgment. 

few moments ago I said that the 
Canadian pulp and paper industry was 
operating today at full capacity. In 
many segments it is operating well 
above previously established capacity 
levels. Machines have been speeded 
up. New machines have been installed. 
Since the last war, ten new pulp and 
paper mills, using annually more than 
1,250,000 cords of pulpwood, have been 
brought into operation, and at least 
one large additional mill is under con- 
struction. Over the past few years an 
interesting change has been taking 
place in the structure of the Canadian 
pulp and paper industry. Throughout 
the decade of the thirties, newsprint 
represented about 66 per cent of total 
pulp and paper tonnage, other papers 
were 12 to 13 percent, and market 
pulps about 21 percent. In the last 
five years, newsprint’s percentage of 
total tonnage has fallen to less than 
58 percent, with other papers account- 
ing for 17 percent and market pulps 
25 percent of total Canadian produc- 
tion. 


The Canadian pulp and paper indus- 
try is today a much larger and very 
different industry than it was even five 
years ago. This spectacular growth 
has come partly from the investment 
of new capital and partly from the re- 
investment of a substantial portion of 
the earnings that-have been made in 
recent years after nearly fifteen years 
of depression and war. No one in our 
economic system need make any apol- 
ogy for making profits; that is what 
we are supposed to be in business for. 
But it is important to see what is done 
with the earnings and if the industry 
is growing vigorously and in sound 
manner. 

I know of no complete financial an- 
alysis of all units in this industry, but 
I recently saw a private compilation 
based on the published financial reports 
of thirteen of the larger companies. 
All of them make newsprint, but also 
manufacture pulps, paperboard, and 
other papers. This compilation shows 
that consistently about 60 percent of 
the annual net profit has, in recent 
years, been left in the business. For 
this group of companies, their total 
net worth has increased from about 
$240 millions in 1945 (which inciden- 
tally was slightly below their net worth 
in 1934) to over $400 millions in 1949. 
That, I think, is a record of growth 
in which we can all take considerable 
pride. 

Another very important test of an 
industry’s performance is the treat- 
ment it has given to the men and 
women who work in it and make it 
successful. Figures for 1950 are not 
available, but in 1949, there were over 
52,000 people employed by the’ indus- 
dustry in the mills alone. The total 
wage and salary bill rose from $80 
millions in 1945 to nearly $158 millions 
in 1949; the average wage paid in- 
creased from $1,873 in 1945 to $2,852 
in 1949. For the average wage earner, 
between 1945 and 1949, the payment 
for his labor rose 52 percent while the 
Canadian cost of living was going up 
34% percent. The men and women 
who have contributed to the recent 
growth of this industry have been 
worthy of their hire, and it would 
seem that they have received the rec- 
ognition they have earned. 

Today the demand for pulp and 
paper prdéducts on the Canadian indus- 
try is slightly in excess of the total 
available supply, although that supply 
is now at the highest level in history. 
There are already some troublesome 
supply problems here in Canada and 
as defense production programs be- 
gin to be felt and new demands of 
high priority appear, there are likely 
to be more of such difficulties. In the 
United States the demand is far above 
any known yardstick based on previous 
history, and although Canada is now 
providing, directly or indirectly, 30 
percent of total U.S. pulp and paper 
supplies, more would be taken by the 
U.S. market if it could be produced. 

In overseas markets, there are some 
really serious shortages appearing, and 
many countries have recovered suf- 
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ficiently to be able to take and pay for 
Canadian pulp and paper products. 
These overseas markets are unable to 
obtain their full requirements from 
European producers and, in a number 
of commodities, are in serious straits. 
There is danger that British publish- 
ers will soon only have enough news- 
rint for a four-page newspaper. 
ewsprint supplies in India, Pakistan 
and Ceylon, in Western Europe, in 
South American countries, and in 
Japan are probably inadequate to in- 
form these peoples of what is going 
on in a troubled and disordered world. 
Supplies of dissolving pulps for use 
in high priority defense production, 
andOf kraft pulps needed for the 
packaging of defense materials and es- 
sential civilian commodities are ex- 
tremely short. For most of these over- 
seas markets it is easy to prove that 
they have been unreliable customers 
of Canadian mills in the past, that 
their governments were short - sighted 
and arbitrary in cutting off Canadian 
contracts because of currency difficul- 
ties, or that consumers turned to tem- 
porarily more attractive markets a few 
years ago. But when that logical proof 
has been made, the fact still remains 
that these countries need more news- 
print and pulps if they are to be strong 
and well-informed allies of ours in the 
world that exists today. For better or 
worse, pulp and paper commodities 
have more than a commercial signifi- 
cance, They are the fabric of civiliza- 
tion and essential elements in an effi- 
cient economy. During 1951, it may 
well become necessary for Canada to 
provide more pulp and paper for use 
in countries that we hope to have as 
strong partners in the present world 
struggle. The forces of international 
policy and the needs of defense pre- 
paredness throughout the non-com- 
munistic world may over-ride purely 
commercial considerations in the com- 
ing year. 
ere are going to be production 
problems too. It will be difficult to 
continue to expand production as has 
been done in the last five years, and 
it may even be hard to maintain pro- 
duction totals at 1950 levels. Some of 
these problems of 1951 are already ap- 
parent. For example there is a sulphur 
shortage, and sulphur is essential for 
the manufacture of most kinds of 
chemical pulp. Suppliers of sulphur 
in the United States have cut their 
shipments to Canadian mills by 20 per- 
cent, and great efforts will be needed 
to develop alternative supplies before 
production suffers. Steel for construc- 
tion and machines with a large steel 
content are already difficult to obtain 
because of defense priorities. Trans- 
portation facilities in Canada are 
already taxed, and with the added bur- 
den of defense production, we are 
likely to have an almost permanent 
shortage of bex-cars. Labor shortages 
—particularly in the woods—-are be- 
ginning to appear; and when the de- 
se program expands, we are likely 
to have a serious problem in this in- 
dustry to hold labor in remote com- 
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munities and woods camps t).roughout 
the forest area, 

These are some of the difficulties 
ahead, and so far as the problems are 
known, the industry is already making 
plans to do everything possible to solve 
or minimize those problems. I have no 
doubt that these efforts will be largely 
successful as they have been in the 
past, but it will call for the greatest 
emphasis on productivity and efficiency 
from every mill and every man em- 
ployed in this industry. 

The present situation is one of a 
very tight fit between supply and de- 
mand at a very high level of produc- 
tion. There are some shortages exist- 
ing today and new essential demands 
or production losses may increase these 
shortages. But when all that has been 
said, it is nothing to become hysterical 
or panicky about. There is the great- 
est difficulty in measuring at any mo- 
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ment the volume of unsatisfied de- 
mand, and I cannot give you any 
worth-while statistical estimate of the 
shortage. 
spot-checks, my guess is that the short- 
age existing today, between actual sup- 
ply and effective demand is, in general, 
about 2 or 3 percent, and to make a 
wild guess is not likely to exceed 5 
percent during 1951 from any cause 
that is now foreseeable. Remember the 
present supply on this continent is the 
highest in history and is far beyond 
any usage that could have been pre- 
dicted even three years ago. Remem- 
ber too that the demand figure is un- 
restricted by any thought of necessity 
or essentiality. 

What should be done with a poten- 
tial shortage between supply and un- 
restricted demand of the order of 5 
percent? One of the most curious phe- 
nomena of recent weeks has been the 
way businessmen, who have fore years 
been extolling the virtues of free en- 
terprise and protesting against inter- 
ference by governments, have begun 
to clamour for economic controls. At 
least they seem to have thrown up 
their hands and to regard government 
controls over production, distribution, 
and prices as inevitable. It is true, I 
think, that this attitude is more ap- 
parent in the United States than in 
Canada, It is also true that many busi- 
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ness men and labor leaders would like 
to see controls imposed on others and 
not on themselves. No doubt, there are 
some commodities where the sudden 
impact of defense production will re- 
quire some measure of government 
control to ensure effective and speedy 
mobilization. But for the pulp and 
paper industry, with a shortage of 2 
percent to 5 percent between supply 
and demand, where war and defense 
preparation does not ¢ e the essen- 
tial nature of the job it to do, I 
refuse to believe that we need to get 
into the whole elaborate paraphernalia 
of rationing, quotas, advisory commit- 
tees, administrators, price ceilings, and 
policing. Surely, for such a shortage, 
this industry should be able to avoid 
rushing into a strait-jacket. It will re- 
quire much co-operation, great toler- 
ance, considerable ‘courage, and pos- 
sibly the taking of some risks of loss. 
It will be harder to work out the prob- 


lems for ourselves, than to have some i» 


administrator armed with government. — 
authority tell us what to do. There © 
will have to be patient examination of — 
many claims to give priority to those 
that are urgent and essential. There 
will need to be recognition by each 
supplier of the general needs of the 
moment rather than his own particular® 
desire or advantage. But the whole® 
effort is, I believe, infinitely worth- 
while. : 

No one can predict the political and 
economic developments of the next® 
few months. If the international situ 
ation continues to become worse, i 
actual full-scale war breaks out, an 
conclusions reached today, may be up 
set. by the march of events. I believ 
that the Canadian pulp and paper in 
dustry stands prepared to make its ful 
contribution to any emergency tha 
comes and, if the need is apparent, td 
accept whatever sacrifices are asked o 
it, just as it did during the last war, 
Today, during the closing day of Jan 
uary 1951, we can only look at th 
problems as they now exist and see 
to find appropriate solutions for the 
We should not adopt policies today ta 
meet situations that we guess wil 
arise tomorrow. I have given you m 
best estimate of the present gap be 
tween supply and demand. I believe 
that today’s problems are manageable 
by the men in this industry without 
needing to run to government for as-~ 
sistance. 

The decisions as to economic con- 
trols are peculiarly difficult today be- 
cause we are faced with a new com- 
bination of circumstances that has 
never occurred before and we need to 
accomplish divergent, and at times 
conflicting, objectives. For certain 
commodities that must go in large 
quantities into defense production, the 
problem is one of priorities; it is 
necessary to channel off from civilian 
use the amounts needed for the de- 
fense program and find a way to have 
what remains go to more essential 
civilian uses. 

For other commodities—such as pulp 
and paper—the direct demands of the 
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defense program do not call for a 
large percentage of total production 
to be diverted from ordinary channels 
of trade; the defense impact is at the 
outset likely to strike more heavily at 
the end-product manufacturer than at 
the pulp and paper manufacturer. 
These two types of commodities may 
call for different approaches in the 
matter of controls, although all are 
affected by general considerations of 
inflationary dangers. Because of these 
differences in the need and the objec- 
tives to be accomplished a general sys- 
tem of overall economic controls may 
be inefficient and unwise. 

Perhaps our greatest difficulty in 
reaching decisions on this problem of 
government controls is that we are too 
close to the last war. We had in 
Canada during World War II a good 
performance on the economic front. 
Many of the men who administered the 
last controls are still available and 
when they are consulted they inevit- 
ably think in terms of the same kind 
of general over-all controls as were 
found to be necessary and effective 
ight or ten years ago. We could 

:sily slide into a duplication of the 

mtrol system of the last war without 

alizing that what worked well then 
ay not work nearly as well now. The 
mditions are entirely different. 

In 1942 when full economic con- 

ols — with complete government di- 

ection of production, distribution and 
rice—were imposed we had been en- 
aged in a declared world war for 

rer two years and much of the con- 
ersion from peacetime to wartime 
oduction had been accomplished ou 

f the slack in the economy that had 

isted at the outbreak of hostilities. 

oday we have no such slack as 
vilian requirements have been using 
most our full industrial capacity. 
nd today we can still hope that the 
mplete world struggle is not in- 
itable. That declared, all-out battle 

r survival may be postponed indefi; 

ely and ultimately avoided; instead, 

e may be faced with a long-term re- 

irement for preparedness that will 

ed many sacrifices and heavy com- 
itments of our resources but will still 

limited in the sense that we have 
at yet entered the full-scale struggle. 

This is the most serious issue facing 
Canada today, for a wrong decision on 
this matter of controls may be dis- 
astrous, The decision must be based 
on the needs of today, not on the cir- 
cumstances that existed nine years 
ago. Complete, over-all economic con- 
trols under today’s conditions may be 
much less effective and efficient than 
they were last time, and what is more 
important, may weaken us for the ulti- 
mate struggle if it comes. You do not 
run a 100-yard dash in the same way 
you run a 10 mile race. 

Undoubtedly we must have some 
economic controls. We have some now 
and will have more. We will particu- 
larly need such governmental action 
as will contribute to maximum indus- 
try effort to maintain and expand pro- 
duction. But fully recognizing the dif- 
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Officers of the Canadian Pulp 
and Paper Association elected at 
the annual meeting: 

Chairman of the Executive 
Board: D. W. Ambridge, presi- 
dent, Abitibi Power and Paper 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 

Vice-Chairmen: H. S. Foley, 
president, Powell River Co., Can- 
couver, B.C.; L. J. Belnap, 
chairman, Consolidated Paper 
Corp., Montreal, Que. 

Honorary Vice - Chairmen: R. 
Logan Mayhew, vice - president, 
Sidney Roofing and Paper Co., 
Ltd., Victoria, B.C., and chair- 
man, Western Branch, Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Assn.; C. R. 
Whitehead, Montreal, Que. 


ficulties of selective controls to meet 
specific needs, I hope for two basic 
reasons that general overall economic 
controls will not be immediately under- 
taken. 

In the first place, economic controls 
can only be effective if there is general 
public acceptance of their necessity. 
The controls work, not because of gov- 
ernment power or threats, but because 
the overwhelming majority of the peo- 
ple believe in them and support them. 
They understand the need and are 
willing to accept the restrictions and 
sacrifices involved. If there is not that 
kind of public support, there is likely 
to be either widespread evasion or a 
slackening of incentive and effort that 
will cause loss of productivity. Today, 
I question if there is enough public 
knowledge of the emergency and a 
great enough shortage in supplies to 
make government controls effective. 

But the second argument for avoid- 
ing or postponing controls is even 
more powerful. As we sit today, so 
long as full-scale war has not broken 
out, we enter an open-ended situation. 
There may be international tensions 
and heavy defense programs for 15 or 
20 years. If we have full-scale eco- 
nomic controls in Canada and the 
United States for 20 years, I wonder 
how much of our capitalistic, free en- 
terprise system will remain at the end 
of that time. 

Perhaps this almost automatic turn- 
ing to government controls in the pres- 
ent emergency is only part of a more 
general and very curious attitude of 
mind on this continent at the moment. 
We seem to be obsessed with danger 
and forget that we make up the 
strongest and most vigorous area in 
the world. We are thinking only in 
terms of survival and forget that, in 
human affairs to concentrate on sur- 
vival is an almost sure way not to sur- 
vive. Can we not think more of our 
great strength — actually, potentially, 
and relatively? Can we not concen- 
trate on our opportunity, not only to 
keep what we have, but to bring ad- 
vantages of security, economic devel- 
opment, and freedom to millions of 


dispirited and hopeless people through- 
out the world? 

Some of you may know that in my 
less rational and responsible moments 
I sometimes try to play the piano, I 
do this for my own relaxation to the 
constant irritation of my friends. This 
dubious activity makes me follow the 
trends in popular music and I do not 
go along with those critics who say 
that the hit songs of a nation are the 
out-pourings of juvenile and moronic 
minds. It may be hard at times to 
follow but there is a curious sense in 
these songs of the moment, a curious 
reflection of the thought trends of the 
time. The other day, quite by chance, 
I picked up two sheets of music which 
I thought afterwards reflected two of 
the main currents of popular thinking 
today. Both are popular and have 
made the Hit Parade. 

The first is called “The Thing” and 
tells the story of a man discovering a 
box thrown up on the seashore which 
contained some object too horrible to 
name or describe. He couldn’t get rid 
of it or escape from his fear of it, and 
it stayed with him nameless and terri- 
fying, through his life and even up to 
the gates of Heaven. I wonder if that 
song and its sudden popularity are not 
a reflection of the widespread obses- 
sion with danger and fear and uncer- 
tainty that has gripped this continent 
in recent months. 

The other piece of music I picked 
up at the same time is from the Da- 
mon Runyon musical “Guys and Dolls” 
and is called “If I Were a Bell I'd 
Ring.” It tells about the reactions of 
the singer to the charms of a particu- 
larly attratcive young lady, but the 
same reactions would not be wholly 
inappropriate for businessmen, and 
workers and whole industries to have 
at the present time. The song says: 
“If I were a duck, I’d quack, 

If I were a banner, I'd wave, 

If I were a lamp, I'd light, 

If I were a gate, I'd swing, 

If I were a bell, I'd go ding-dong, 
ding, dong, ding.” 

For 1951, I suggest to you that the 
job for each man in this industry is 
to do what he knows best how to do— 
to do it as well and as intelligently 
and to do as much of it as it is possible 
to do. 

We stand at a very high point of, 
efficiency and productive development. 
We have some serious problems loom- 
ing ahead and we may make some 
costly mistakes. But it is easy to let 
the dangers of the immediate present 
make us lose our perspective. When 
we think of the millions of years, past 
and future, of life on this earth, it is 
hard to believe that today’s achieve- 
ments or mistakes will make very 
great valleys or high mountains in the 
ultimate graphs of civilization. If a 
man cannot much affect the destinies 
of nations, he can perhaps provide his 
shivering, immortal soul with some 
kind of dust from the fray—stardust, 
coal dust—they have about the same 
chemical content and probably about 
the same qualities of warmth. 
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AWARD AND CITATION 
FOR FOLEY 


_At the annual luncheon of the Cana- 
dian Pulp and Paper Assn. H. S. 
Foley, president, Powell River Co. 
Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., received a spe- 
cial medal award and citation on his 
retirement as chairman of the associa- 
tion’s executive board after serving in 
that office for two years. L. J. Belnap, 
chairman and chief executive officer, 
Consolidated Paper Corp., Ltd., Mon- 
treal, and vice-chairman of the asso- 
ciation’s executive board, presented 
the award to Mr. Foley. 

The citation accompanying the award 
stated that on the resolution of the 
council, the association was awarding 
the medal to Mr. Foley in recognition 
of the many benefits to the Canadian 
pulp and paper industry brought to 
practical effect during his tenure of 
office. An active figure, who has played 
an important part in the development 
and growth of the industry in western 
Canada, the citation said, Mr. Foley 
has also given generously of his time 
and talents to the affairs of the asso- 
ciation in the interests of the industry 
as a whole. : 


BOOK AND WRITING SECTION 


During the first six months of 1950 
the demand for fine papers in Canada 
was strong, the mills operated effi- 
ciently, shipments were prompt, and 
the trade carried inventories accord- 
ingly, said W. H. Aird, sales manager, 
Howard Smith Paper Mills Ltd., Mon- 
treal, and chairman, book and writing 
section, Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association, in his annual report for 
the section. However, with the out- 
break of hostilities in Korea in June, 
the tempo of business increased im- 
mediately, he continued. And plans to 
produce more tonnage were rushed to 
completion by various mills to ensure 
adequate supplies for the domestic 
market. 


In recent months, conditions in ex- 
port markets alsu have changed, said 
Mr. Aird. Demand is very strong. 
Some sterling area countries are re- 
leasing dollars for the purchase of fine 
papers in. Canada. As production in- 
creases, he said, the industry hopes 
that in addition to meeting domestic 
requirements, it will be able to re- 
establish and strengthen its connec- 
tions abroad. 


BOARD SECTION 


The demand for all grades of paper- 
board in Canada was strong in 1950, 
with an estimated record production of 
705,000 tons, which is 20;500 tons over 
the previous record year of 1948 and 
57; tons over the 1949 output, said 
G. T. Cockerill, assistant to the presi- 
dent, Bathurst Power and Paper Co, 
Ltd., Montreal, and chairman of the 
board section, Canadian Pulp and Pa- 
per Association, in his annual report. 


The estimated production of con- 
tainer grades of paperboard in 1950 is 
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about 352,000 tons, he continued. This 
is an increase of 11 percent over the 
1949 figure. And the output of other 
grades is approximately 353,000 tons, 
representing an increase of 6.9 per- 
cent over 1949, 

This high level of domestic demand 
was met by increased capacities and 
improved efficiencies, said Mr. Cocke- 
rill. This strong demand in Canada is 
likely to continue in 1951 and some 
additional productive capacity will be 
brought in during the year. 

Export demand is also coming back, 
he continued. With the situation im- 
proving in respect to dollars in sterling 
countries and some removal of import 
restrictions, this demand is likely to 
grow. 

Mr. Cockerill concluded his report 
with reference to the demands for 
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paperboard in many forms for defense 
purposes which he said the mills are 
satisfied will be met. 


JOINT TEXTBOOK COMMITTEE 


The first of a new four - volume 
series of books on the manufacture of 
pulp and paper which will contain the 
most complete information on manu- 
facturing processes and equipment 
ever assembled, was published during 
the! past year, said Royal S. Kellogg, 
Bradenton, Florida, secretary of the 
joint textbook committee of the Cana- 
dian Pulp and Paper Association and 
the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation in his annual report. 

The publication of volume one of 
the new series marks another step 
forward in the education project begun 
32 years ago by the North American 
pulp and paper industry, said Mr. Kel- 
logg. The project has far exceeded 
expectations of the latter group which 
met and initiated it in Buffalo in 1918. 
And this new authorative book, with- 
out rival or competition in the world- 
wide field of pulp and paper making 
is the first of a set of books that will 
be used by many, and joining the 
ranks of the industry for industrial 
and reference purposes. Every effort, 
he said, is being made to produce the 
remaining three volumes as fast as 
circumstances permit. 

Authors and reviewers of manu- 
scripts devoted more than 8,000 hours 
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to the new book, said Mr. Kellogg, and 
the committee deeply appreciates their 
invaluable help. He also recorded the 
committee’s appreciation of the pa- 
tient, untiring, and exceedingly capa- 
ble editorship of J. N. Stephenson, 
Gardenvale, Que., who is also editor 
of the Pulp and Paper Magazine of 
Canada. And the committee 
grateful for the splendid cooperation 
of the publishers, the McGraw - Hill 
Book Company. 


SPECIALTY PAPERS SECTION 


In 1950 there was a record increase 
in production of specialty papers i 
Canada over previous years, said G. W 
Earnshaw, manager, fine and specialt 
papers division, E. B. Eddy Company 
Hull, Que., and chairman of the spe 
cialty papers section, Canadian Pulp 
and, Paper Association, in his annua§ 
repdrt to the association. ‘This ing 
crease was the result of a constantl 
expanding demand for waxed pape 
products’ in industry and homes, he 
said. 

While 1950 was a strenuous year fo 
individual mills, he continued, there i 
particular cause for concern now re 
specting the availability of many rav 
materials necessary for the manufac 
ture of paper and the maintenance of 
present standards of quality. 

In concluding his report, Mr, Earn 
shaw referred to the serious world 
situation and said that the membe 
mills are resolved to do whatever is 
necessary to best serve Canada’s needs 
in any circumstances. 


TRAFFIC SECTION 


Supply of freight cars, freight rates, 
transit damage, new paper handling 
equipment, and claims handling were 
some of the items discussed and 
studied during the past year hy the 
traffic section, said the section's chair- 
man, W. B. Daley, traffic manager, 
Canadian International Paper Co. 
Montreal, in his annual report. 

Perhaps the most important occur- 
rence in the traffic field during the 
year, he said, was the railway strike 
which meant resorting to truck and 
water transportation to an extent 
never before considered possible. Dur- 
ing the strike, the industry operated 
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without loss of production and effected 
deliveries to a surprising extent. 

The supply of freight cars was ex- 
tremely erratic during the year, con- 
tinued Mr. Daley. Serious shortages 
developed during the spring and sum- 
mer. The section made representations 
to the Association of American Rail- 
roads, urging the prompt return of 
Canadian equipment from the United 
States. And in the fall, the situation 
eased considerably, 

There was @ substantial reduction in 
the past year in thé amount of dam- 
age to the industry’s products while in 
transit, Mr. Daley reported. While a 
certain amount of damage still occurs, 
the problem of transit damage is much 
improved. This is a matter which is 
kept continually under review by the 
section with the various carriers. 

Mr. Daley reviewed the recent au- 
thorized increases in freight rates. And 
he referred to the general freight 
rates investigation currently being 
conducted by the Board of Transport 
Commissioners which the section is 
following with interest. 


WOODLANDS SECTION 


Among its 1950 activities, the wood- 
lands section, the other scientific so- 
ciety under the aegis of the associa- 
tion, held a woodlot management con- 
ference, completed a film on hauling, 
held seventeen meetings of its techni- 
cal committees, and prepared and dis- 
tributed reports on silviculture, forest 
fire protection, forest management, aa 
associated subjects, said Gordon God 
win, chairman of the section and 
woodlands manager, Ontario division, 
Ontario Paper Co., Thorold, Om, 

The section’s annual meetnig last 
March, at which special emphasis was 
given to the subject of forest manage- 
ment, was an outstanding success, con- 
tinued Mr. Godwin. The woodlot man+ 
agement conference which followed in 
June was attended by private woodlot 
owners, government representatives, 
and pulp and paper officials interested 
in the continuing supply of pulpwood 
from Canadian farm woodlots. This 
meeting served to stimulate interest in 
this most important problem, he said, 
and the work begun at this conference 
is being actively pursued. 

A suggestion box was started during 
the year. To date, some 30 ideas for 
better ways of doing certain routine 
jobs or improving the equipment with 
which to do them, have been sub- 
mitted. And the ideas have been dis- 
tributed to the membership. Stimulated 
by monthly rewards, the suggestion 
box, said the chairman, has tapped 
sources of information not ordinarily 
reached by the section’s technical and 
scientific investigations. 


WRAPPING PAPER SECTION 

The production of wrapping paper 
in 1951 will be increased to a limited 
extent and if the present demand con- 
tinues the output will be readily sold, 
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said J. O. Chenevert, chairman, wrap- 
ing paper section, Canadian Pulp and 
aper Association, and vice-president, 
Consolidated Paper Sales Ltd., Mon- 
treal, in his annual report of the sec- 
tion’s activities. 

The demand for wrapping paper was 
relatively strong throughout 1950, said 
Mr. Chenevert, with a healthy ton- 
nage increase in production over 1949. 

While there are existing signs of a 
good demand in the future, continued 
Mr. Chenevert, these are accompanied 
by possible effects on the industry 
arising from the uncertainties caused 
by present confused world conditions. 
Meanwhile, he said, with the defense 
program under way and with the ex- 
perience gathered in World War II, 
the wrapping paper mills will be mind- 
ful of the great importance of direct- 
ing the flow of their products into the 
right channels, giving priority to es- 
sential defense and civilian require- 
ments. 


TECHNICAL SECTION 
ACTIVITIES 


PRESENTATION OF AWARDS 


Awards and prizes for the authors 
of the best paper presented at its pre 
ceding annual meeting, for the junior 
member presenting the best paper on 
one of a series of selected technical 
topics, for the member who contrib- 
uted the most valuable service to the 
section in 1950, for the best paper 
presented by a student member at the 
last annual meeting, and for the safest 
mill in Canada and gadget competi- 
tions, were presented at the annual 
business luncheon of the technical 
section. 

The I. H. Weldon Gold Medal, in 
commemoration of the late I. H. Wel- 
don, one of the founders and second 


president of the association, was pre- 
sented by its donor, A. L. Dawe, vice- 
president and general manager, Con- 
solidated Paper Sales Ltd., Montreal, 
to the authors of the best paper read 
at the 1950 technical section annual 
meeting. The winners of the award 
were Dr. J. Keith Russell, research 
chemist, and David Craig, research 
engineer, Anglo-Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Mills Ltd., and associated com- 
panies, Quebec, and H. Elgee, Gas- 
pesia Sulphite Co., Chandler, P. Q., for 
their paper outlining a method of 
using waste sulphite liquor. Mr. Dawe 
said that the awards committee ac- 
corded high honorable mention to J. N. 
Franklin, technical service superin- 
tendent, Bowater’s Newfoundland Pulp 
and Paper Mills Ltd., Corner Brook, 
Nfld., and H. O. Goddard, research 
engineer, Foster Wheeler Ltd., St. 
Catherines, Ont., for their paper on a 
similar subject. 

The Technical Section Service 
Award, a bronze medal and citation, 
given to the section member who con- 
tributed most toward the furtherance 
of the aims and objectives of the tech- 
nical section in the past year, was 
presented by the donor, R. L. Weldon, 
president, Bathurst Power and Paper 
Co., Montreal, to Dr. Wilfrid Gallay, 
director of research, E. B. Eddy Co., 
Hull, Quebec, who has been chairman 
of the section’s fundamental research 
committee for the past three years. 

The C. Howard Smith gold medal, 
donated by Harold Crabtree, president, 
Canada Paper Co., Montreal, in honor 
of the late C. Howard Smith, fourth 
president of the association, is award- 
ed to the junior or student member of 
the section submitting the best paper 
during the year on one of a specified 
series of subjects relative to current 
problems in the industry. Mr, Crab- 
tree presented the 1950 medal to this 
year’s winner, D. B, Scrivens, for- 
merly instrument engineer, Spruce 
Falls Power and Paper Co., Kapus- 
kasing, Ont., and now with Taylor In- 
strument Companies, Rochester, N. Y. 

The rules governing this award were 


The Technical Section Service Award being presented to Dr, Wilfred Galloy by R. M. Fowler. 
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PROVED IN-PERFORMANCE 


MCAT Ties it yes vA TTL 


Grinnell-Saunders Diaphragm Valves with KEL-F Dia- 
phragms are living up to every promise made for them! 
At the right are reports from typical users. 

KEL-F's resistance to chemical action, low cold flow, 
wide range of temperature application and exceptional 
flex life combine to make it the most important diaphragm 
development in years. KEL-F is chemically inert to all 
organic acids and alkalies in all concentrations. It with- 
stands chlorinated aliphatic and aromatic compounds, 
concentrated nitric, chromic, hydrofluoric and sulphuric 
acids and most solvents which readily attack rubber and 
previous synthetic diaphragm materials. 

While KEL-F is tough and flexible, it is not resilient. 
To provide resiliency for proper closure of the valve and 
to provide added support for the KEL-F diaphragm, it is 
backed with a rubber cushion. A free-floating method of 
attachment to the compressor assures an even closing 
pressure on the entire surface of the weir. A tube nut 
which floats as the rubber cushion presses down in closing 
the valve, eliminates excessive pressure on the diaphragm 
stud. The rubber cushions the closing force, thereby re- 
ducing wear and cutting action on the diaphragm. In 
accelerated tests, a 2-inch valve with a KEL-F diaphragm 
withstood over 80,000 closures, drop tight, against 80 
pounds of air under water with no leakage and no visible 
signs of wear. Write for complete information. 


GRINNELL COMPANY, INC., Providence, R. 1. 


Ooklend * Philadelphia * Pocatello * Sacramento 
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r. 


Typical performance reports . . . 


1. Chiorine and HC! gas with small 
amounts of acetic acid and acetyl chio- 
tide at 302° F. for 900 hcurs. Very 
much superior to mrterial it. replaced. 
2. Mixed aromatic and ketone solvents 
at 230° F. and 10 psi for three months. 
No sign of deterioration. 


3. Chlorinated organic chemical at 158 
to 194° F. and 30 to 40 psi for nine 
months. No failure, no shutdown, no 
replacement. 

4. Chromyl chloride at ambient tem- 
perature and 15 psi. Diaphragm condi- 
tion good at end of thirty days’ test. 


5. Liquid chloral saturated with HCl 
at 158° F. for 408 hours. Well satisfied 
—have placed orders for additional 
diaphragms. 


*"KEL-P” is the registered trade name for polytri- 


plastic. Wt is produced by the MM. W. 


thermo- 
Kellogg Co. 


GRINNELL 


WHENEVER ?IPING IS INVOLVED 


Warehouses: Atlonta 
Cleveland * Cranston * Fresno * Kensas City * Houston * Long Beach * 


St. Louis 


Billings . 
Angeles * 


° . Paul 





The |. H. Weldon Gold Medal being presented to J. Keith Russell 


by A. L. Dawe. 


recently changed. Formerly, the medal 
was given to the junior or student 
member presenting the best paper at 
the section’s previous annual meeting. 
The awards committee decided that 
David W. Peat, of Howard Smith 
Paper Mills Co,, Cornwall, Ont., had 
given the best paper at the Jast annual 
meeting. Therefore, Mr. Crabtree pre- 
sented the 1950 medal to Mr. Peat who 
at the time he prepared his paper was 
a chemical engineering student as Mc- 
Gill, 

The safest mill in Canada contest is 
sponsored by the Pulp and Paper 
Magazine of Canada which annually 
awards two shields to the pulp and 
paper mills in two classes which have 
the fewest accidents during the year 
in proportion to their ope rating time. 
J. N. Stephenson, the magazine’s edi- 
tor-in-chief, presented the shields at 
the luncheon to the two 1950 winners. 

Winner of Class A, for mills with 
over 50,000 man-hours per month, was 
Ste. Anne Paper Co., Beaupre, Quebec, 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation of Can- 
ada, Ltd., Kapuskasing, Ont., was the 
winner in Class B for mills with 
under 50,000 man-hours per month. 

Winner of the first prize of $50 in 
the gadget competition, sponsored by 
the engineering committee of the tech- 
nical section, was P. X. Laberge, plant 
engineer, Donohue Bros. Ltd, La 
Malbaie, P. Q., for his idea on a wood 


The C. Howard Smith ot Medal is presented to D. B. Scrivens 


Harold Crabtree. 


G. M. Minard, left, accepted the Safest Mills In Canada Award for 


Kimberly Clark and - J. Morrisette, center, for St. Anne Paper Co. 


counter for hydraulic type grinders. 
Joint winners of the second prize of 
$25 in the competition were F. Lind- 
berg, assistant master mechanic, and 
H. Fisk, machine shop foreman. The 
Great Lakes Paper Co., Fort William, 
Ont., for their portable machine for 
honing and polishing calender stack 
base rolls. 

The prizes for the gadget competi- 
tion were donated by the Pulp and 
Paper Magazine and were presented 
by R. C. Rowe, president, National 
Business Publications, Ltd., Garden- 
vale, Que., publishers of the magazine. 


REPORT OF THE CHAIRMAN CF 
THE TECHNICAL SECTION 

During 1950, the Technical Section 
increased its membership, expanded its 
research program, and widened its 
activities directed toward the develop- 
ment, improvement, and expansion = 
the pulp and paper industry, said E. 
Kirby, chairman of the section vm 
1950 and assistant manager, Price and 
Pierce Ltd., Montreal. 

In his annual report he said that 
there was an active interest in the 
section’s program by the ten branches 
located from coast to coast. And the 
thirteen standing committees did con- 
siderable work and published numer- 
ous reports on a variety of subjects 
of interest and importance to the 
membership and the industry. 


from J. N. Stephenson, right. 


The fundamental research confer- 
ence, sponsored jointly by the technical 
section and its American counterpart, 
TAPPI, was held in Quebec in June 
and was the first such meeting of its 
kind in Canada, continued Mr. Kirby. 
It attracted leading authorities from 
many lands. The section’s summer 
meeting immediately followed and both 
meetings were most informative and 
highly successful. 

The technical section and the Pulp 
and Paper Research Institute of Can- 
ada, one of the world’s foremost cen- 
ters of cellulose research, have con- 
tinued to work closely on matters of 
mutual interest and concern, said Mr. 
Kirby. Considerable progress has been 
made in developing cooperative pro- 
grams which will be of benefit to both 
the institute and the section. 

More opportunities were extended 
to west coast members to participate 
in the section’s activities, he reported. 
And the response of these members 
in forming committees for technical 
study and research indicated greater 
interest in the section’s affairs by Brit- 
ish Columbia members. 

In concluding his report, Mr. Kirby 
pointed to the large membership of 
some 1250 technical men and said it 
was an indication of the latent power 
within the section for greater develop- 
ment of the pulp and paper industry. 
The section also offers the individual 


P. X. LaBerge, winner of Gadget Competition, accepts award from 
R. C. Rowe, 
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R. L. Fraser 


Councillor 


member the opportunity of many bene- 
fits. Thus he urged every member jo 
take an active interest in the work Of 
the section for the betterment of him- 
self, his company, and the industry. 


TECHNICAL SECTION 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Chairman: W. W. Holland, General 
Superintendent, Quebec North Shore 
Paper Co., Baie Comeau, Que. 

Vice-Chairman: H. C. Lee, Assist- 
ant Chief Engineer, Canadian Inter- 
national Paper Co., Montreal. 

Councillors: T. R. Moore, Mill Man- 
ager, Anglo- Newfoundland Develop- 
ment Co, Ltd, Grand Falls, New- 
foundiand; J. A. Hanna, Mill Mana- 
ger, Bathurst Power & Paper Co. Ltd., 
Bathurst, N. B.; R. L. Fraser, Assist- 
ant Manager, Ste. Anne Paper Co. 
Ltd., Beaupre, P.Q.; Dr. W. Gallay, 
Director of Rersearch, The E. B. Eddy 
Co., Hull, P.Q.; J. R. W.. Grieve, 
Superintendent, Brown Corp., La 
Tuque, P. Q. 

Members of the executive council 
of the technical section are elected to 
serve on the council for three years. 
Messrs. Fraser, Gallay and Grieve 
have just been elected to the Council 
and will serve for the coming three 
years. They replace E..G. Kirby, 
1950 chairman, and assistant manager, 
Price & Pierce Ltd., Montreal; Dr. J. 
Edwards, manager, paper division, 
Price Brothers & Co. Ltd., Kenogami, 
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E. G. Kirby 


Retiring Chairman 


Que.; and W. C. R. Jones, mill mana- 
ger, Columbia Cellulose Company, 
Prince Rupert, B. C., who are retiring 
after serving their three-year term of 
office. Messrs. Holland, Hanna, Lee 
and Moore served also on the 1950 
Council. The term of office for the 
first two men expires after this year 
and for the latter two it runs until the 
end of 1952. 


SUMMARY ACTIVITIES OF 
TECHNICAL SECTION 


Reviewing the activities of the tech- 
nical section, Canadian Pulp and Pa- 
per Assn. in 1950, Douglas Jones, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the section, Mon- 
treal, outlined the growth of member- 
ship, finances, staff changes, funda- 
mental research conference, Quebec 
summer meeting, publications, awards, 
and branch, committee, and educa- 
tional activities. 

The technical section, one of the 
association’s two scientific bodies, had 
a membership of 1,244 at the close of 


T. R. Moore 


Councillor 


the year, with 165 new members be- 
ing admitted in the year. The princi- 
pal activity of the membership during 
the yea!’ was concentrated in the work 
of the section’s ten branches from 
coast to coast and the thirteen tech- 
nical committees. 

Last June, continued Mr. Jones, the 
technical section jointly sponsored with 
the technical association of the pulp 
and paper industry of the United 
States (TAPPI) an international con- 
ference on fundamental research at 
Quebec city. This was followed by 
the section's summer meeting. Bot 
these meetings were well attended and} 
highly successful. : 

The various committees studied a 
number of problems, including corro- 
sion, machine design, mill maintenance, 
establishing standards, and utilization 
of waste. 

In his review, Mr. Jones made spe- 
cial reference to the close cooperation 
of the section with the officials of the 
pulp and paper research institute of 
Canada, Montreal. 

Technical men of the industry, he 
said, whether at the management, 
operating, control, development, or re- 
search levels, should be, and must be, 
ever conscious of the value of re- 
search, applied, or fundamental. 

Mr. Jones reviewed the publications 
prepared and distributed to the mem- 
bership and the awards presented for 
outstanding contribution to the work 
of the section during the year. 
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Abstracts of Papers Presented Before 
The Technical Section Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Association 


ABRASIVE APPLICATION IN 
DOUBLE-DISK REFINING OF 
GROUNDWOOD REJECTS 


J. H. White 


Groundwood Superintendent, 
Keyes Fibre Co., 
Waterville, Maine 

In the manufacture of groundwood 
pulp, the principal raw material for 
mewsprint paper, pulpwood logs are 
inserted into grinders where they are_ 

round into pulp by grindstones. The 
resulting pulp fibers are screened iti 

rder to sort out slivers and knots of 

ood which are not acceptable for 
further processing. The rejects from 
creening are refined in refiners which 

reak them up into finer fibers suitable 
for pulp. The refined stock is then 
# returned to the screened pulp. 

One type of refiner is known as a 
double disk refiner. In it, two plates 
or disks rotate with their faces close 
together. The faces, made usually of 
metal, have irregular surfaces. Hence 
when coarse groundwood screen re- 
jects are forced between the faces, 
they are broken up into finer fibers. 

The results of experimental and mill 
trials of using abrasives instead of 
metal plates in double disk refining 
were outlined by J. H. White, ground- 
wood superintendent, Keyes Fibre Co., 
Waterville, Maine. 

His company, said the speaker, pro- 
duces groundwood pulp for the manu- 
facture of molded pulp products and 
the pulp must have precise character- 
istics as to cleanliness, strength, and 
fiber quality. Hence rejects after 
grinding must be carefully refined to 
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be fully acceptable and of value to 
the final product. 

To increase the refiner capacity and 
to obtain better operation of the 
equipment, the company decided to try 
abrasives in place of metal plates in 
the refiner. Successful laboratory ex- 
perience suggested this be done. 

Mill tests were conducted using first 
abrasive plates on both heads in the 
refiner and then an abrasive plate on 
one head and a metal on the other, 
said Mr. White. The latter proved to 
be the best combination, yielding more 
refined stock of satisfactory quality. 
The results seem to be so promising, 
he concluded, that further experimen- 
tation with this combination is fully 
justified, 


BEHAVIOUR OF PRESS ROLLS 


F. A. Garrett 
Canadian International Paper Co. 


This paper correlates the moisture 
distribution produced in the sheet at 
the presses with the distribution of 
load along the nip. It discusses fac- 
tors which affect the distribution of 
load on the nip. The ratio of total load 
to total crown is suggested as a con- 
venient means for determining when 
the press operation is in control or 
out of control. 

Various factors, which cause irregu- 
larities in moisture distribution when 
loading is normal, are discussed. The 
relative merits of plain and anti-deflec- 
tion rolls are discussed from the point 
of view of control. 


EFFECT OF PROCESS VARIABLES 
IN THE GRINDING OF NEWSPRINT 
GROUNDWOOD 


S. A. Collicutt 


Technical 
Powell River Co., ce 


Groundwood evaluation, burring and 
conditioning of pulpstone surfaces and 
the influence of process variables, 
namely pit consistency, pit tempera- 
ture, grinding zone length, grindstone 
types and grinding pressure are dis- 
cussed. ‘ 

Presentation of investigational data 
on a constant freeness basis, in line 
with operating practice, is suggested. 
Burst and tear, combined, are de- 
scribed as an indication of wet sheet 
strength at the couch draw of the 
paper machine. 

Burring, or jigging, is regarded as a 
means of varying grinding contact sur- 
face to control grit penetration and 
freeness for approximately constant 
grinding pressure. The burr pattern is 
considered, in general, to have no ef- 
fect on pulp quality or power con- 
sumption for constant freeness. The 
importance of stone surface condition- 
ing is stressed and the conditioning 
process is described as one whereby 
some of the grits are removed and the 
bond is worn down to give an open, 
cavitated surface suitable for ground- 
wood production. Careful reburring, 
with a long burring cycle to minimize 
disturbance of the conditioned stone 
surface, is recommended for maximum 
pulp quality. 

High pit and grinding temperature, 
together with low pit and grinding 
consistency are regarded as favorable 
to pulp quality. The effect of grinding- 
zone length is viewed as the resultant 
of the opposing variables, temperature 
and consistency. 

The various types of grindstone grit 
produce pulps of similar quality. In- 
creased grit coarseness is described 
as beneficial to pulp quality but dis- 
advantageous with respect to power 
requirements per ton. Selection of 
grit type, grit coarseness and stone 
construction are influenced by oper- 
ating factors such as available power, 
ease of burr control for freeness, fre- 
quency of burring, and_ screenability 
of the resulting pulp. The available 
grinding pressure is an important fac- 
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tor in the selection of a stone for ease 
of freeness control. 

Grinding pressure in relation to 
freeness, power consumption, produc- 
tion, and pulp quality is discussed. 


A FEW APPLICATIONS OF 
STATISTICAL ANALYSIS TO 
CONTROL TESTING IN THE PULP 
AND PAPEF !wDUSTRY 


Kevin C. Milne 
Student, McGill University, Montreal 


Some applications of statistical anal- 
ysis to problems of control testing in 
the pulp and paper industry were out- 
lined in a paper presented by K. C. 
Milne, of Montreal, a student at Mc- 
Gill University. His paper was one 
of the three best papers submitted in 
the Howard Smith medal award com- 
petition open to junior and student 
members of the technical section. 

In the pulp and puper as in all in- 
dustry, said Mr. Milne, it is important 
to know the properties of raw mate- 
rials and of the finished product. To 
determine these properties, they must 
be tested. Such tests can never be 
made exactly, for variations will arise 
from two types of error, systematic 
and random. Systematic error can be 
gradually eliminated ; but random error 
is due to chance and cannot be de- 
termined directly. The application of 
statistics, he said, is to measure the 
magnitude of error due to chance and 
to set limits within which the exact 
or true value of the measured quantity 
lies. Thus, any measured value falling 
outside these limits is due to a sig- 
nificant or systematic error which can 
be found and corrected. 

The speaker outlined the theory of 
statistical analysis and described its 
application in the manufacture of pulp 
and paper. In the laboratory it was 
used to determine the precision of a 
test in the quality of sulphite and 
groundwood pulps. And it was used 
in the mill in setting up a control 
chart in manufacturing groundwood 
pulp. On both cages, by statistical 
analysis, the two tests were conducted 
with precision and accuracy, thus de- 
termining the required specifications 
of the finished product. 
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THE EFFECT OF PULPSTONE GRIT 
DISTRIBUTION ON GROUNDWOOD 
QUALITY CONTROL 


E. Walsh 
Groundwood Control Engineer, 
Anglo-Newfoundland renee * Co., Ltd. 
Grand Falls, Newfoundland 


To manufacture groundwood pulp, 
the chief constituent of newsprint pa- 
per, pulpwood logs, are inserted into 
grinders where they are shredded into 
pulp by revolving grindstones. Some 
grindstones are composed of natural 
sandstone. Other stones are specifically 
manufactured for this purpose. These 
artificial grindstones or pulpstones are 
generally made of cement in which are 
inserted grits or abrasives. Pulpstones 
containing grits of varying sizes are 
termed multiple grit stones and those 
with grits of uniform size are known 
as single grit stones. 

A comparison of the general per- 
formance, pulp quality, and operating 
characteristics between single and mul- 
tiple grit artificial! pulpstones was de- 
scribed by E. Walsh, groundwood con- 
trol engineer, Anglo - Newfoundland 
Development Company, Grand Falls, 
Newfoundland. 

The average size of grits in pulp- 
stones and their distribution play a 
vital role in making pulp of desirable 
quality, said. Mr. Walsh. . The results 
of his investigation, he continued, in- 
dicate that single grit stones, which 
are a comparatively recent develop- 
ment in the manufacture of artificial 
pulpstones, provide better quality con- 
trol and a lower ho wer per ton 
consumption than multiple grit stones. 

Artificial stones have advantage 
which have long been realized, said 
the speaker. These include less sharp- 
ening of the grits, more uniformity of 
the pulp, high power and speed, lower 
costs, and the grit properties are more 
controllable. In choosing stones, he 
said, there are a number of factors to 
consider, including the type of wood 
to be ground and the type of pulp 
required. 

Mr. Walsh concluded that his inves- 
tigations do not prove that single grit 
pulpstones always perform more satis- 
factorily than multiple varieties. There 
are many multiple grit combinations 
possible, he said, and he only investi- 
gated a few; but from experience 
acquired to date, it would appear that 
single grit pulpstones are a step to 
improved pulp quality. 


AN EXAMINATION OF 
CONSISTENCY AIND FREENESS 
CONTROL IN TYPICAL 
GROUNDWOOD MILLS 


T. G. Rust 


Groundwood Control Engineer, 
The Ontario Paper Co. Lid. 


As part of the Mechanical Pulping 
Committee program for the year 1950, 
a survey of typical groundwood mills 
was carried out to determine what 


variations are experienced in consist- 
ency and freeness. An examination of 
this information indicated a very wide 
range of control obtained by different 
mills. 

It was felt that this information, 
together with decker-chest layout and 
other pertinent daia, would be of in- 
terest to the industry in that it would 
provide a basis of comparison for any 
interested mill to judge their own 
operation. 

The data for each mill have been 
consolidated on a quality control chart 
since it was considered that this was 
the easiest way to evaluate it. 

No attempt has been made to estab- 
lish a standard of control or to tie-in 
paper- machine operation with better 
control. This is a matter for the in- 
dividual mill to decide, 

The information. is discussed in a 
general manner and possible reasons 
for differences existing between mills 
are pointed out. 


MEASURING THE PRINTING 
QUALITY OF NEWSPRINT 
A recommended test procedure 


G. Laroque 


Administrative Assistant 


B. Alexford 
Laboratory Technician 


$. Clark 


Laboratory Technician 
New York Daily News, New York, N. Y. 


Improved testing equipment and a 
recommended standard procedure are 


described whereby newsprint is printed o# 


on a proof press under specified con- 
ditions of inking, impression, etc., so 
as to duplicate the appearance which 
would be obtained with commercial 
plates and ink on a regular newspaper 
press. Such a method has the advan- 
tage over conventional — tests 
(e.g. smoothness, softness, formation, 
porosity, etc.) in that it measures 
printing quality directly as such. 

Since the conditions which news- 
print is called upon to eet in com- 
mercial operation vary, depending 
upon circumstances, the details of this 
testing procedure have been selected 
so as to represent the more exacting 
ones which newsprint must meet in 
actual commercial practice. 
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Using this test procedure, the differ- 
ences in appearance between news- 
prints are the same as those which 
would be observed were the papers 
printed in the pressroom. This text 
procedure can be used: 1. To show up 
differences in paper quality from one 
mill to another; 2, to compare the 
effect of varying operating conditions 
at the same mill; 3, to establish wheth- 
er a falling-off in the appearance of a 
newspaper can be attributed to press- 
room circumstances or to a deficiency 
in the paper itself. 

The quality of the printing can 
either be appraised visually or, if re- 
quired, expressed as a number through 
the use of a conventional reflectance 
meter. The value which is obtained 
has been called the “Per Cent Printing 
Quality” of the paper. On such a scale, 
the better newsprints test about 83 per- 
cent and the poorer ones 69 percent, a 
difference of 14 percent. Since a dif- 
ference of 0.4 percent is readily dis- 
cernible to the eye, this represents 
some 35 “least perceptible differences” 
or distinct steps between the better 
and poorer papers. 

It is suggested that this procedure 
be used to supplement existing tests in 
order to assist mill operators in de- 
termining what effect changes in fur- 
nish and other variables may have 
upon printing quality, and to permit 
the production of the best possible 
grade of newsprint within the practi- 
cal limitations of wood supply, equip- 
ment and other handicaps which every 
mill must face. Although intended 
primarily for testing conventional 
newsprint, the procedure can also be 
used for evaluating the effect of ne 
and original techniques of manufac- 
ture such as coating or supercalender- 
ing newsprint. 


THE OPERATION OF ANTI- 
DEFLECTION TOP PRESS ROLLS 
ON NEWSPRINT MACHINES 


PORE mange mare 


D. R. Catford 


Process Engineer, 
Canadian International Paper Co., 
Three Rivers, Que. 


Until a few years ago the design of 
the newsprint paper machine press sec- 
tion had undergone no advancements 
since the introduction of the suction 
roll. The anti-deflection roll may prove 


to be the next important progressive 
step in press design. 

In the literature, references (notably 
those of F. A. Garrett) have been 
made to the inadequate pressing abili- 
ties of the present top press roll. The 
following deals with the design of the 
top roll of the press section. The anti- 
deflection roll appears to be the answer 
to some of those inadequacies in press- 
ing found in granite rolls. The re- 
verse deflection of granite rolls has 
been established in practice from mois- 
ture distribution and actual deflection 
tests. 

From the overall results obtained 
with the anti-deflection roll, more uni- 
form pressing, lower steam consump- 
tion, lower dryer pressure, and lower 
moisture leaving press, have been ob- 
served. In addition, fewer dry cuts, 
easier start-up with new felts and bet- 
ter machine operation have been the 
trend. 

Difficulties with press roll cover ma- 
terial were encountered, which, at the 
start, seemed insurmountable. Solu- 
tion to this was found partially in 
chemical treatment of water (stock) 
and completely in the later-designed 
granite anti-deflection roll. 


A NEW DEVELOPMENT IN 
CONSISTENCY CONTROL OF 
PAPER STOCKS 


D. B. Scrivens 


Formerly Instrument Engineer, 

Spruce Falls Power & Paper Co. Lid., 
Kapuskasing, Ont., and now with Application 
Engineering Dept., Taylor Instrument Co., 
Roe » N.Y. 

A report of the work done over the 
past few years to improve the con- 
sistency of the pulp stock for paper 
making at the Spruce Falls Power and 
Paper Co., Ltd., Kapuskasing, Ont., 
was presented by D. B. Scrivens, for- 
merly instrument engineer with the 
company and now with the application 
engineering department of Taylor In- 
strument Companies, Rochester, N. Y. 
Mr. Scrivens’ paper was judged the 
best one presented in the Howard 
Smith medal award competition for 
1951 open to junior and student mem- 
bers of the technical section. 

The main purpose of the program, 
he said, was to raise the standard of 
quality of the pulp and to improve the 
operation of the paper making ma- 
chine. 


Some of the requirements for the 
control of consistency of pulp 
were listed by the speaker. He said 
that the first step alen by the com- 
pany under its program was to make 
certain changes in equipment and to 
re-arrange other units in the mixing 
room where the pulp stock is mixed 
to secure a proper blending of the 
pulp fibres. Some changes were made 
in the head-box of the paper machine 
from which the pulp stock is fed on 
to the machine. Such Ss were 
designed to obtain a better flow of 
st on to the moving wire screen 
where it begins to be formed into 


paper, 

Vokes instruments were installed 
to control tests made of the stock and 
the different steps in the paper making 
process. Operators noted a definite 
improvement in consi control as 
each instrument was put into service, 
said Mr. Scrivens. And when the in- 
struments proved themselves, it was 
possible to reduce the number of rou- 
tine tests through the use of a record- 
ing controller. 


THE USE OF CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
IN THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


B. R. Burland 
Canade Pumps Ltd. 

In selecting the material for this 
article, an attempt has been made to 
give information that will have the 
best chance of being of practical in- 
terest to the widest range of readers. 

It is, therefore, not written solely 
for the benefit of the engineer but, in 
fact, is aimed generally at the plant 
superintendents and operating per- 
sonnel who are directly responsible 
(with the engineers) for seeing that 
paper is produced with the equipment 
available. 

Consequently; the article is of a non- 
technical nature with the thought that 
those who wish to pursue the technical 
angle further may study publications 
like “Standards of the Hydraulic In- 
stitute” or many of the engineering 
books available on the subject of cen- 
trifugal pumps. ‘ 

Our hope is that this treatise may 
accomplish : 

1. A stimulation of interest in learn- 
ing and applying the laws of centrifu- 
gal pumps. 

2. Stimulate the accumulation and 
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tabulating of friction data from field 
tests. 

3. Make the mills conscious of the 
air problem as affecting the operation 
and performance of equipment. 

4. That the article will indicate safe 
procedures directed towards a mini- 
mum percentage of pump performance 
failures — caused either C misappli- 
cation or miscalculation. 

5. That the article may help super- 
intendents and operators to spot the 
reason for failure promptly — and an 
approach has been indicated for this 
purpose. 

6. That a study of the various charts 
included will leave a memory imprint 
so that automatically the danger points 
in pump selection and application will 
be revealed. 

7. That we have sufficiently empha- 
sized the reaction of pumps to changes 
in tonnage and consistency. Some of 
you have considered this of minor im- 
portance in the past. 


WHITE-WATER DRAINAGE AT THE 
TABLE ROLL SECTION OF A 
FOURDRINIER PAPER MACHINE 


Malcolm C. Wyatt 


Cornwall, Ont. Student of Chemical Engineer- 
ing, McGill University 


In making: paper today, the pulp 
stock of roughly 99.5 percent water 
and .5 percent pulp fiber is poured 
from the head-box of the paper mak- 
ing machine on to a moving, endless 
wire screen. Then, by gravity and 
suction, some of the water is removed 
and a wet sheet is formed. This passes 
on through the machine where by heat 
and pressure the remaining water is 
removed and the pulp fibers become 
felted into a sheet of paper that 
emerges at the other end of the ma- 
chine. 

Some of the factors and problems 
affecting the drainage of water from 
the wet sheet as it is carried along by 
the wire screen were outlined by Mal- 
colm C. Wyatt of Cornwall, Ont., and 
a student of chemical engineering, Mc- 
Gill University, Montreal. His paper 
was entered in the Howard Smith 
medal award competition for junior 
and student members of the section 
and was judged one of the three best 
papers submitted. 

The manner in which water is drained 
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at the wire screen of the paper ma- 
chine plays an important part in the 
production of paper, said the speaker. 
It influences the formation and strength 
of the paper produced. And it also 
affects the rate of speed of the ma- 
chine. 

A study of the water drainage on a 
machine making high quality papers 
was presented by Mr. Wyatt. And he 
comeaiee the results with the formula 
established for measuring the rate of 
drainage on a newsprint paper ma- 
chine which operates at much higher 
speeds. He said that his studies showed 
that the same formula could be ap- 
plied equally in the two cases. 

His work was done on a machine 
operating at 700 feet per minute which 
is 50 percent slower than most news- 
print machines, he continued. He de- 
scribed the machine and the flow of 
the pulp stock through it. Events oc- 
cur very rapidly on a paper machine. 
Only about three is are available 
for drainage of water on the wire 
screen and at the table roll section 
over which the wire passes only two 
seconds are available. During this two 
second period, some 240 square feet 
of paper are formed and about 700 
pounds of water, or about.77 percent 
of the total, are removed on the ma- 
chine which he studied. 

Since the pulp stock is fibrous in 
shape, flexible, and highly heterogen- 
ous in size, the specific resistance of 
the stock increases as drainage pro- 
ceeds, said Mr. Wyatt. He described 
the drainage of the water from the 
wet sheet as it moves along on the 
wire, And he illustrated the results of 
his tests and calculations with tabular 
statements and graphs. 


SOME PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL 
PROPERTIES OF HIGH-YIELD 
KRAFT PULPS 


J. McK, Limerick 


Research Director 


C. V. Callaghan 


Research Department 
Bathurst Power & sear Co. Ltd. 


With increased yield and conserva- 
tion of the natural resources constant- 
ly in mind the Bathurst Power and 
Paper Company are currently oper- 
ating their kraft mill at a pulp yield 


of 62 percent. A contributing factor 
has been brown stock refining accord- 
ing to the Sutherland High - Yield 
Process, whereby kraft pulp in the 
resence of hot black liquor is re- 
ned before passing to the brown 
stock washers. 

Pulp representing current operatin 
practice having a chlorine number o 
16.2 and a yield of 62 percent and a 
pulp from a trial run of 19.2 chlorine 
number and 64 percent yield have been 
evaluated for physical and chemical 
characteristics. ese have been com- 
pared with a commercial grade not 
produced by hot refining, having a 
chlorine number of 2.9 and yield of 
47 percent. The strengths of the high 
yield pulps compared very favorably. 

The two Bathurst grades were 
bleached in the laboratory for experi- 
mental purposes, by means of a 6-stage 
process, and compared with a com- 
mercially-bleached grade. Again the 
results compared well and the 50 per- 
cent yield from the wood for the 
bleached high-yield pulp would have 
to be evaluated against high bleach 
consumption. 

High-yield pulps produced by this 
process have high initial strength due 
to the brown stock refining. As they 
become rougher they require more re- 
fining to arrive at any given freeness, 
but the strengths at any freeness com- 
pare very favorably and high - yield 
pulps of the type described are pro- 
ducing a kraft liner-board of good 
quality. 


WET END VENTILATION OF HIGH | 
SPEED NEWS MACHINES 


Cecil E. MacDonaid 
Process Engineer, New Brunswick International 
Paper Co., Dalhousie, N. 8. 


As paper making machines have in- 
creased in speed, thus augmenting pro- 
duction to meet the growing demand 
for paper, the amount of water va- 
pour dissipated from the wet end of 
the machine has become so great that 
the temperature and humidity in that 
area can reach unreasonable propor- 
tions, said C. E. MacDonald, process 
engineer, New Brunswick Interna- 
tional Co., Dalhousie, N.B. 

His company, said Mr. MacDonald, 
has adopted a satisfactory method of 
maintaining reasonable humidity and 
temperature by enclosing this end of 
the machine, Thus the hot vapours 
cannot escape into the working areas, 
but are contained by the enclosure and 
drawn off by fans. 

The increasing speed of the ma- 
chines resulted in large sprays of wa- 
ter in the working area, he said, and 
as higher temperatures proved bene- 
ficial for the pulp stock flowing on to 
the machine, this aggravated the situ- 
ation by increasing the temperature 
and humidity. Working conditions be- 
came uncomfortable. This could have 
been remedied by moving in large 
volumes of air to dissipate the water 
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vapour. But this method, while bene- 
ficial, did not produce the desired 
results. 

An alternative method undertaken 
by his company, continued Mr, Mac- 
Donald, was to enclose the sides of 
the wet end and remove the excess 
vapour from the enclosure by using 
exhaust fans. Four of his company’s 
machines have now been enclosed, and 
the results reveal little of any escape 
of vapour in to the machine room, and 
it is quite comfortable and dry to 
stand anywhere along the wet end 
of the machines. 


POWER DISTRIBUTION 
MILLS 


IN PAPER 


C. F. Schmelzle 


Electrical Engineer, Abitibi Power and Paper 
Co., Ltd., Port Arthur, Ont. 


The distribution of electric power 
through all parts of the electrical sys- 
tem of a paper mill between the source 
of supply and the individual loads, 
with particular reference to the Thun- 
der Bay Mill of Abitibi Power and 
Paper Co., was described by C. F. 
Schmelzle, the company’s electrical en- 
gineer at Port Arthur, Ont. 

There are a number of factors af- 
fecting the distribution of power, said 
the speaker. The current required may 
be direct or alternating. The voltage 
must be determined. And the character 
of the service to be performed, 
whether power, lighting, or transpor- 
tation, must also be considered in 
planning the distribution of electrical 
energy. 

For certain operations, paper mills 
require direct current, said Mr. 
Schmelzle. Motors driving the giant] 
paper making machines need a wide 
range of speeds. And good regulation 
of the machine’s speed is necessary. 
These requirements are best met by 
using direct current motors. 

Mr. 
of transmitting the power to load cen- 
tres. One system may be likened to a 
tree,—the branches being the feeder 
lines to the various pieces of equip! 
ment. Another multiple connection sys- 
tem is the ring system which is gen- 
erally used to supply power to sub- 
stations from more than one supply 
or generating station. 

The speaker suggested the best lo- 
cation for starting equipment. In wet 
locations in a mill, he said, it is pref- 
erable to group the starting equip- 
ment or electrical switches for a num- 
ber of machines in one spot, rather 
than provide water-tight starting 
equipment at each motor location. 
Such grouping, he pointed out, re- 
quires simpler and easier maintenance. 
The modern trend in design of power 
distribution is to locate control points 
centrally within load areas. 

Mr. Schmelzle concluded his paper 
by describing the general layout for 
power distribution of the Abitibi 
Company’s Thunder Bay mill. 

Note: Pulp and Paper has been a 
leader in the development and use of 
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Schmelzle described the means~ 


electrical power in Canada. Today it 
consumes a third of the electrical 
onary, Meee by all industry ir Can- 
ada. ere are single mills that an- 
nually use more power than is re- 
quired to light the cities of Montreal 
and Toronto combined. 


A RECOVERY METHOD FOR 
SODIUM BASE SULPHITE LIQUOR 


L. K. Bickell 
Chief Chemist 


G. D. Trethewey 
Research Chemical Engineer 

British Columbia Pulp & Paper Co. Limited 

A complete cyclic process is de- 
scribed whereby the sodium in the 
smelt, obtained from burning concen- 
trated sodium-base sulphite waste liq- 
uor, is recovered by means of a syn- 
thetic resin ion-exchange material 
capable of removing sodium from the 
smelt solution, and also capable of be- 
ing regenerated by means of sulphur- 
ous acid to form fresh soda-base sul- 
phite acid. Sulphur is recovered from 
the sodium sulphide portion of the 
smelt by the ion-exchange method and 
by an auxiliary chemical method, in 
the form of hydrogen sulphide, which 
is burned to sulphur dioxide and ab- 
sorbed in water to form sulphurous 
acid, used to strip the sodium from 
the ion-exchange material. 

The process provides a means by 
which sodium-base sulphite acid can 
be used economically to give chemical 
recovery, heat recovery, increased 
yield, and elimination of stream pollu- 
tion, 


OPERATION OF _ELECTRONIC- 
AMPLIDYNE CONTROLLED PAPER 
MACHINE DRIVE 


W. L. Eliason 
Chief Electrical ineer, Ontario Pa Co., 
Che tone Ont. a 


(A modern paper making machine 
is a marvel of precies mechanism on a 
gigantic scale. It is a little factory in 
itself, costing up to $4 million. It may 
be no longer than a football field and 
produce a ribbon of paper up to 24 feet 
in width at a continuous speed of up- 
wards of 1,600 feet per minute. To 
operate such a machine successfully, 
each section must be properly inte- 
grated from the wet end where the 
pulp stock is 99.5 per cent water and 
.5 per cent pulp fibre, to the dry end 
where it emerges in a few seconds as 
paper. And this is generally accom- 
plished with the aid of automatic con- 
trol devices.) 

One such control mechanism for the 
regulation of the speed of each driv- 
ing motor of a paper machine by 
means of electronic emplidyne regula- 
tors was described by W. L. Eliason, 
chief electrical engineer, Ontario Pa- 
per Co., Ltd., Thorold, Ont. 

The speaker gave a description of 
the equipment and outlined the instal- 
lation requirements. He discussed the 
operation of elecornic control circuits. 

e said that they are responsive to 
load changes and vary the speeds of 
the different sections of the drive to 
provide a continuou spulling force on 
the wet sheet, drawing it forward to 
the final reel. He also suggested the 
measures necessary for the effective 
operation of this electronic control 
mechanism for the paper machine 
drive. 


IS THE PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 
TAKING FULL ADVANTAGE OF 
THE POSSIBILITIES OF PROCESS 
INSTRUMENTATION? 


W. S. Yunker 


Sales Manager, Pulp and Paper Industries 
Division, The Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass. 


In the manufacture of pulp and 
paper, there are many processes that 
are controlled by instruments. But the 
possibilities of process control instru- 
mentation, which has advanced greatlv 
in recent years, are not being fully 
exploited by the pulp and paper in- 
dustry, said W. S. Yunker, sales man- 
ager, pulp and paper industries divi- 
sion, the Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass. 

The goal of the industry, in the 
speaker’s opinion, could be a “push 
button controlled mill,” wherein by the 
use of instruments, the pulp stock 
could be ene to the paper machine 
with all variables under control to per- 
mit the machine to operate at a speed 
of 3,000 feet per minute. The industry, 
he said, by studying the automatic 
instrument control over processes fol- 
lowed by the oil and chemical indus- 
tries, could design continuous proc- 
esses depending absolutely for their 
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operation on the continuous satisfac- 
tory operation of instruments. 

Many mills now have large inven- 
tories of instruments including pres- 
sure and temperature controllers, liq- 
uid level recorders, and measuring de- 
vices, said Mr. Yunker. He suggested 
that they could be better utilized in a 
number of instances. 

Any program of instrumentation, 
continued the speaker, should be based 
en four points. In the first place, there 
must be proper engineering. Instru- 
ments operate successfully only under 
proper conditions. Secondly, the proper 
instruments must be selected. And 
here he urged the industry to do more 
application development of  instru- 
ments. Thirdly, there must be careful 
installation of the instruments. And 
finally, they must be properly main- 
- tained, Good process control engineers 
should be employed, who should see 
that the instruments are properly 
treated by competent, trained instru- 
ment mechanics. And he suggested 
that the mechanics should be given 
courses. 

Mr. Yunker described some actual 
installation of instrument controls. He 
outlined their use in the acid-making 
and other processes. And he pointed 
out how they may be used in control- 
ling the cooking of woodchips in the 
huge digesters in the manufacture of 
chemical pulp. 

“Let’s not depend on sledge hammer 
mechanics,” concluded Mr. Yunker, 
“but let’s develop qualified process con- 
trol engineers. Let’s not be afraid to 
use our imaginations and let’s have 
courage to try new ideas. If the indus- 
je does this, it will take the fullest 
advantage of the possibilities offered 
by process control instrumentation.” 


FOURDRINIER DRAINAGE 


G. I. Goumeniouk 
Research Engineer, Powell River Co., Ltd. 
Powell River, B. C. 

(In transforming woodpulp into 
paper, the pulp stock which is about 
99.5 per. cent water and .5 per cent 
fibre is poured into the headbox at one 
end of the paper machine. Then it is 
released aor a slit on to a moving 
wire screen. As the screen carries it 
along, some of the water is drained 
off by gravity and by suction. At the 
end of the wire, the pulp stock, which 
is now a wet sheet is transferred by 
means of a travelling felt to the first 
press roll and continues on through the 
machine. Th remaining water is re- 
moved from it by heat and pressure. 
Ultimately it emerges as a ribbon of 
paper. ) 

Some of the conditions surround- 
ing the removal of water from the 
wet sheet as it forms on the wire 
screen were outlined by G. I. Bou- 
meniouk, research engineer, Powell 
River Co. Ltd., Powell River, B.C. 

In modern high speed paper ma- 
chines, said the speaker, it is of great- 
est importance to have the pulp as 
strong™as possible and as dry a sheet 
as possible leaving the end of the wire 
for the first press roll. These factors 
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a cea te f ire 
sheet orce requi to 
loosen the sheet from the wire screen, 
the force required to hold the sheet 
steadily suspended in air by itself as it 
moves from the end of the wire screen 
to the press roll take-up felt, and other 
forces all of which must be reduced 
to ¢...sinimum, 

Most mills, he continued, keep their 
pulp stock as strong as economically 
possible. And the forces operating 
at the take-off of the sheet from the 
end of the wire screen to the press roll 
may be reduced by placing the press 
roll in the right position and by having 
the wire screen properly made. The 
most important consideration, he said, 
is obtaining the maimum dryness in the 
sheet. 

Mr. Goumeniouk discussed the fac- 
tors surrounding the drainage of water 
from the wet sheet as the wire screen 
bearing it passes over the table rolls, 
suction boxes, and suction couch roll. 
He suggested the requirements for 
each section to obtain the best drain- 
age. Based on these suggestions, he 
said that it would appear logical to de- 
sign a radically different and very 
short wire screen with various con- 
trollable drainage devices. The justi- 
fication for such a move would be 
the operation of the paper machine at 
much higher speeds than those obtain- 
ing at present. However, he conclud- 
ed, there is no experience covering 
the high speed operations and any ex- 
perimentation would cause considerable 
difficulties. Hence it is necessary to 
make small alterations to the existing 
machines, permitting gradual increase 
in speed and production. In this way 
experience is gained to make the next 
progressive step ferminks 


RELATIONSHIP OF DRYER-HOOD 
DESIGN TO MACHINE ROOM 
VENTILATION 


R. R. Willis 


Ross Engineering of Canada Ltd. 
Mortreal, Que. 


In modern paper making, the pulp 
stock of some 99.5 per cent water and 
5 per cent pulp fibres is subjected 
to suction, pressure, and heat which 
extracts the water and the fibres felt 
into a sheet of paper. In the dryer sec- 
tion of the machine, the formmg wet 
sheet of paper is passed over steam- 


heated rollers where the water is evap- 
orated. And rally over the dryer 
section there is a large hood or can- 
opy which collects the water vapour 
and then prevents it from escaping 
into the machine room where it would 
cause excess humidity. 

The relationship of hood design to 
the proper ventilation of the machine 
room was described in a paper by R. 
R. Willis, Ross Engineering of Can- 
ada Ltd., Montreal, Dec. 

Machine room ventilation is just a 
convenient way of naming the proc- 
ess of introducing air to carry away 
moisture and heat and as air is not 
free, the most obvious thing to do is 
to decrease the amount used if pos- 
sible, said the speaker. To decrease 
the amount used requires concentra- 
tion of water vapour at its source and 
this can only be done by means of a 
properly designed hood. 

Water evaporated by the dryers is 
not easily handled being in vapour 
form. Large amounts of air are re- 
quired to convey the water vapour 
away from the machine room to keep 
it properly ventilated, said Mr. Willis. 
And with all factors considered, the 
cost of air for machine room ventila- 
tion for a machine making 200 tons 
cf paper a day can amount to approxi- 
mately $70,500 per year. 

The author outlined how a _ well- 
designed hood can provide proper ven- 
tilation. A completely enc hood, 
he said, would effect a saving in the 
use of air, but there are certain oper- 
ating disadvantages and problems that 
must be overcome. He described vari- 
ous tests made at different times on 
machines. 

He pointed out that a properly de- 
signed hood not only collects water 
vapour with the minimum use of air, 
but it also improves the workinz con- 
ditions in the machine room by pro- 
viding proper ventilation. 


THE CONVERSION FROM HY- 
DRAULIC TO ELECTRIC GRINDING 


W. B. Hall 
Electrical Engineer, Abitibi Power and Paper 
Co., Ltd. Iroquois Falls, Ont. 

Owing to the growing demand for 
more newsprint, the Abitibi Power and 
Paper Co., early in 1947 decided to 
modernize its plant at Troquois Falls, 
Ont. Included in the project was the 
construction of a new groundwood 
mill wherein is made groundwood pulp, 
the chief ingredient of newsprint pa- 
per. In addition, the company installed 
new wood handling and screening 
systems. And it was also decided to 
employ electric instead of hydraulic 
power for the grinders in which the 
pulpwood is converted into ground- 
wood pulp. 

The problems and steps taken to ef- 
fect this conversion of power were 
described by W. B. Hall, electrical en- 
gineer with the Abitibi Company at 
Iroquois Falls. 

The principal reasons for changing 
the type of power employed, said Mr. 
Hall, were to increase production, 
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lower operating costs, and improve 
working conditions, Larger and more 
efficient grinders may be used when 
electrical power is used. The size of 
unit used in hydraulic grinder rooms 
is limited by the effective head of 
water which provides the power. 
Larger units require less maintenance 
and thus operate at a lower cost. At 
Iroquois Falls, Abitibi reduced the 
number of units from 57 to 20, and at 
the same time increased production. 

Before the conversion of power was 
undertaken, continued Mr. Hall, studies 
were made of the availability and re- 
liability of electric power, transform- 
er capacity, and other factors. It 
was decided to conduct major altera- 
tions on the main electric sub-station. 
And with the construction of a new 
groundwood mill, the old groundwood 
mill was converted into a generating 
station. 

The speaker described the mechani- 
cal and electrical equipment of the new 
groundwood mill. e outlined the 
steps by which the pulpwood logs are 
transformed into pulp. And he gave 
a description of the wood, grinder, and 
screen rooms. The entire groundwood 
mill is automatically heated and ven- 
tilated. 

To distribute large blocks of elec- 
trical power to the new groundwood 
mill, said Mr. Hall, an overhead trans- 
mission line of some 800 feet in length 
was erected. And unit sub-stations 
were installed. Proper control equip- 
ment for the grinder motors was ob- 
tained. The starting of the motors 
is completely automatic and communi- 
cation aids, including telephones, are 
in use. 

Mr. Hall concluded his paper by 
reviewing the problems of converting 
the former grinder room to a generat- 
ing station without interfering with 
the mill’s production and yet keeping 
pace with the construction schedule. 
And he described some of the equip- 
ment required, including turbines, 
governors, transformers, switchgear, 
lighting systems, and other electrical 
installations. 


MECHANICS OF THE GRINDING 
PROCESS 


Dr. W. Boyd Campbell 


Director of Technical Research, Pulp and Paper 
Research Institute of Canada, Montrea 


The fundamental mechanism by 
which fibers are removed from logs 
in the grinding process in such a way 
as to become good groundwood pulp, 
the basic ingredient of newsprint pa- 


per, is still unknown, said Dr. W. 
Boyd Campbell, director of technical 
research, Pulp and Paper Research 
Institute of Canada, Montreal, in pre- 
senting a paper on the mechanics of 
the grinding process. 

Essentially the process produces ad- 
ditional wood surface area when the 
pulpwood logs are shredded into pulp 
by the grindstones, and in so doing 
the pulpwood is subject to some kind 
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of stress of a yet unknown nature. It 
may be compressive, tensile, or shear, 
or a combination of all three, said. the 
speaker. 

Research on this problem has been 
going forward at the Pulp and Paper 
Research Institute of Canada (one of 
the world’s foremost centers of cellu- 
lose research), said Dr. Campbell. 
There are four theories on what hap- 
pens to the wood when it is ground. 
They are (1) the fibers are cut from 
the log as by a chisel; (2) the friction 
of rubbing generates a steam pressure 
to blow the fibers from the log; (3) 
rapid alternations of stress cause fail- 
ure of bonds by fatigue; and (4) 
backward pointing edges lead to very 
high pressures in small regions and 
these cause bond failure by compres- 
sion or shear. 

The speaker reviewed the work done 
in exploring these theories in the In- 
stitute’s miniature grinder. However, 
he said, it seems impossible to .find out 
by direct observation what is going on 
at the contact layer between the sur- 
face of the grindstone and the wood. 
It is necessary to speculate on what 


-is-happening and test the speculations. 


Speculations, he continued, must pre- 
cede any experimental work on a fun- 
damental nature. All experimental 
work must be based on some advance 
speculation. And the-more nearly such 
advance thinking fits actual facts, the 
better the experiments are likely to be 
planned to demonstrate what actually 
occurs. 

In some ways, said Dr. Campbell, 
groundwood pulping process is most 
efficient. It produces more pulp from 
a cord of wood than does any other 
process. And it produces it more 
economically. But its mechanical effi- 
ciency is low. And it is believed that 
much of the cutting of the fibers in the 
process is not only inefficient, but is 
actually detrimental to the making of 
the kind of pulp desired. 

“Finally,” Dr. Campbell said, “if we 
can reach a point when we can say 
that we know the mechanism of the 
grinding process, that we know what 
factors make for efficient use of energy 
and what do not, what factors lead 
to the kind of pulp we want and what 
lead to a less useful pulp, then, and 
only then, are we in a position to start 


to devise some other mechanical 

ing process which will be closer to the 
ideal. In our present state of igno- 
rance we do many things which are 
not useful in producing the pulp. We 
do them because we know no better. 
This present way makes pretty good 
pulp and pretty cheap pulp, but there 
on, indications that it may be better- 


AUTOMATIC CONTROL OF SUL- 
PHUR COMBUSTION 


W. T. Butler 
Abitibi Power & Paper Co., Lid. 


Variations in pulp quality were 
caused by variation of cooking liquor 
which in turn was due to variation 
in strength of burner gas from the 
rotary burner. To correct this con- 
dition, it was decided to install auto- 
matic controls on the Sulphur burner 
and thus attempt to produce uniform 
strength of burner gas. 


The conditions which varied and 
could be subject tc control were: (1) 
combustion area oi surface of molten 
sulphur; (2) amount of primary air 
and (3) the amount of secondary air 
admitted to system. 


Number (1) was controlled by in- 
stalling a bubble type liquid level con- 
troller in the rotary burner. The bub- 
ble pipe, made of Ka2SMO stainless 
steel, extends through the end of the 
burner with a right angle bend dip- 
ping down into the molten sulphur. 
The rate of flow of the molten sul- 
phur is controlled by a pneumatically 
operated plug cock in the feed line. 
Apparently, there is a slight, but con- 
stant, hunting of this valve which 
keeps it from the freezing trouble 
which was experienced with the man- 
ual control system. 


The total air admitted to the sys- 
tem, both primary and _ secondary, 
could be controlled by the gas fan but 
it was also desirable to control the 
proportion of each. At first an at- 
tempt was made to regulate the 
amount of secondary air but this was 
not very successful. A means for 
regulating the primary air by means 
of louvres on the front end was de- 
vised. 


A gas sampler and tester omenens 
analyzes the gas after it passes throug’ 
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the cooler. The amounts of total and 
primary air are then controlled from 
this analysis. There is a lag of about 
25 seconds from sampling to control 
but this does not seem to have any 
adverse effect on the operation. Ex- 
cellent control of the operation and a 
high degree of uniformity of burner 
gas is obtained with this system. 


THE INFLUENCE OF DIGESTER 
PRESSURE — SULPHITE STUDIES, 
PARTS | AND 2. 


J. S. Hart and R. K. Strapp 
Pulp & Paper Research Institute of Canada 


J. S$. Hart 


Several series of sulphite cooks have 
been made in the experimental! digest- 
ers of the Pulp & Paper Research In- 
stitute of Canada to determine the ef- 
fect of variables such as free and com- 
bined SO, temperature and pressure. 

In this series the effect of pressure 
was determined by making a series of 
cooks at varying pressures. In making 
these cooks the regular method of the 
Institute for obtaining penetration cf 
the chips was used. That is, an excess 
of cooking liquor is used for a short 
period of impregnation and then the 
excess drained off before cooking be- 
gins. A constant temperature rise of 
4°F/hr was used. 

Finished pulp was cooked, to 3.5 
Chlorine number so that it was neces- 
sary to vary time of cook as well as 
free and combined SO,.jn order to 
obtain suitable pulps. Also it was 
necessary to make many exploratory 
cooks before the required conditions 
were obtained. 

Usual physical and chemical tests 
were made on the finished pulps. 

It was found that the partial pres- 
sure of SO, had no effect on yield 
or pulp quality but has a decided ef- 
fect on time of cook. 


THE CHEMICAL PULPING LABORA- 
TORY OF THE PULP & PAPER RE- 
SEARCH INSTITUTE OF CANADA 


G, J. C. Potter 


Pulp & Paper Research Institute of Canada 


A series of laboratory cooks were 
made with mill chips and mill cooking 
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liquors in an attempt to duplicate mill 
cooks on a laboratory scale. The sul- 
phate process was used and the cook- 
ing operations of a particular mill 
was duplicated insofar as possible in 
the laboratory. 

Five cooks in each of three labora- 
tory digesters were compared with five 
samples of mill pulp, 

The only appreciable difference in 
the method was the use of the insti- 
tute’s method of obtaining chip pene- 
tration by adding excess cooking liquor 
to cover the chips and then remove 
the excess to obtain the proper liquor 
ratio before starting the cook. For 
these cooks the ratio was 3.85 to 1. 

Comparison of the results shows 
that the laboratory pulps were quite 
similar to the mill pulps in chemical 
characteristics. but had superior 
strength tests. Yields in both mill 
and laboratory approximated 45%. 
Chlorine numbers in both mill and 
laboratory samples, averaged 4.5. Vis- 
cosity of mill samples was slightly 
higher, being 30 as compared to 22 in 
laboratory. Pentosans were quite simi- 
lar, being 8-9% in the laboratory sam- 
ples and 10% in mill samples. 

Original bursting strength of the 
laboratory pulp was 70-80, as com- 
pared to 40 for mill pulp. After beat- 
ing to 300 freeness, the laboratory 
pulp burst was 100-110 as compared 
to mill burst of 80-90. Tear of labora- 
tory samples averaged 9.5 as com- 
pared to 8.8 for mill samples. Break- 
ing length of laboratory samples av- 
eraged 14,000 meters as compared to 
12,200 meters for mill samples. 

No explanation was offered for the 
difference in strengths of laboratory 
and mill pulps. | 


A DISCUSSION OF A BASIC RE- 
ACTION IN CHEMICAL PULPING 


‘Dr. J. H. Ross, J. S. Hart, 


R. K. Strapp and W. 9. Yean 
Pulp & Paper Research Institute of Canada 


Dr. J. H. Ross 


The two principal actions in chemi- 
cal pulping are (1). softening of en- 
crusting materials (lignin, etc.) and 
(2) separation of solubilizing of this 
intercellular substance. 


A study of these reactions was 


made by making several series of cooks 
using a basic oe of about 0.6 
Mol/L of caustic soda plus amounts 
of Sulphur Dioide varying from C.1 
to 1.2 Mol/L. This produced cook- 
ing conditions ranging from decidedly, 
through neutral, to well on the acid 
side. 

Each cook was made with 100 grams 
of chips and 600 CC of cooking liquor. 
To obtain uniform impregnation, 1 
1300 CC’s of liquor were added under 
pressure and the excess drained off be- 
fore starting the cook. Series of cooks 
were made at four different pressures, 
125, 140, 165 and 180 PSI. Cooking 
temperatures were reached in 5-15 min- 
utes. 

Pulps were tested for Sulphur, Pen- 
tosans, Madison Lignin, Formaldehyde 
Lignin and 1% NaOH solubility. Tests 
of ph were made at beginning and end 
of cook. 

Among the results obtained were the 
following indications: heat input is 
greater for alkaline than for acid 
cooks; pentosan removal is lowest at 
neutral point from which it increases 
slightly toward the alkaline side and 
increases greatly on the acid side; 
dissolution of carbohydrates is much 
greater than the buffered zone (ph 
6-8), in fact, with strongly acid cook- 
ing liquors, carbohydrates are removed 
at about the same rate as the lignin. 


THE APPLICATION OF RADIO- 
ACTIVE TRACERS TO MEASURE- 
MENT OF FIBRE FLOW AND 
DISTRIBUTION 


Dr. C. A. Sankey 
Research Director, the Ontario Paper Co. 
Thorold, Ont. 


Drs. S$. G. Mason, G.'A. Allen 


Physical Chemistry — Pulp and Paper 
Research Institute of Canada, Montreal 


W. R. Keating 
Control Superintendent, Quebec North Shore 
Paper Co., Bale Comsau, Que. 

A full-scale industrial experiment, the 
first of its kind in Canada, using pulp 
fibres made radioactive and carried, out 
on the world’s fastest newsprint ma- 
chine at the Baie Comeau, Quebec, 
mill of the Quebec North Shore Paper 
Co., was described in a paper read 
to the delegates at the annual meeting 
of the technical section, Canadian 
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Dr. S$. G. Mason 


Pulp and Paper Association by Dr. 
C. A. Sankey, research director, The 
Ontario Paper Co., Thorold, Ont. The 
paper was prepared by Dr. Sankey in 
collaboration with Dr. S. G. Mason 
and Dr. G. A. Allen, physical chemis- 
try group, Pulp and Paper Research 
Institute of Canada, Montreal and W, 
R. Keating, control superintendent, 
Quebec North Shore Paper Company, 
Baie Comeau, Quebec. 

This mill scale experiment was 
planned by the Pulp and Paper Re- 
search Institute of Canada which had 
developed a method of making wood 
fibres radioactive and had previously 
carried out a pilot-plant test of the 
method on its own paper machine in 
Montreal under a research grant from 
the Ontario Paper Co. Ltd. 

Small groups of fibres were traced 
through various stages of the intricate 


processes of ary: pulp into fin- 


ished paper, said Dr. Sankey. This if 
done with exceedingly minute amounts 
of radioactive iodine, manufactured in 
Canada’s nuclear reactor at Chalk 
River. The fibres can be followed with 
a Geiger counter. This new technique 


manufacturers are constantly striving 
to achieve. 

There is no hazard from the point 
of view of health, said Dr. Sankey. 
Radioactive paper made in the course 
of such experiments can be stored for 
several weeks until the activity dies 
out by the process of natural decay. 
Radioactive newsprint made in the 
Baie Comeau trial two months ago is 
now “dead” and can be issued for 
every day use. Officials of both the 
national and provincial health depart- 
ments cooperated to insure proper 


safety precautions in the handling of 
the materials. 


EDMONTON DEVELOPMENTS 


Tenders have been called for con- 
struction of the first unit of a pro- 
jected five-unit pulp and paper mill at 
Dinseeon, Alberta. The initial unit is 
expected to cost approximately $14 
million. R. O, Sweezey of Montreal 
is organizing the project and has been 
in close conference with Alberta gov- 
ernment officials for a number of years 
in this connection. 


Background Information 


Jeannette Wilson 
Superintendent, The Thorold Pulp Co., Ltd. 
Thorold, Ont. 


It’s as much fun to manage a pulp 
mill as it is to work in a newspaper 
office or run a home, said Jeannette 
Wilson, the only woman in Canada, 
and probably the world, who is the 
active manager of a pulp mill. She is 
the mill superintendent of the Tho- 
rold Pulp Company and is in Mont- 
real attending the annual meeting of 
the Canadian Pulp and Paper Asso- 
ciation. 

Mrs. Wilson’s mill, which is located 
on the outskirts of Thorold in the 
Niagara peninsula, Ontario’s banana 
belt, has several unique features, she 
says. It is the oldest privately owned 
wood pulp mill in Canada and it is 
also the smallest. Its output is ten 
tons a day oe pulp. More- 
over, the mill has been in the hands 
of the: same family for three genera- 
tions. And finally, in addition to hav- 


makes it possible to carry out many~-img a woman as superintendent, the 


studies on a mill scale which were 
hitherto impossible, and without in; 
terfering with the manufacturing proc- 
ess. It is expected to prove a us¢- 
ful tool in understanding what goes 
on in many phases of the paper mak- 
ing process, and in this way contribute 
to improvements in design of mill 
equipment and in the quality of paper. 

One pound of pulp fibres consisting 
of some two billion fibres and tagged 
with a total weight of one billioneth 
(6.000000001) of a pound of radioac- 
tive iodiné was added, he continued, 
at a point in the wet end of the news- 
print machine and became distributed 
throughout nearly 4 tons of finished 
newsprint (a strip of paper 21 feet 
wide and 6 miles in length). Using 
the enormously sensitive methods of 
radioactive detection and counting, the 
number and arrangement of the tagged 
fibres which are mixed with the much 
larger number of ordinary fibres could 
be accurately measured in areas as 
small as one square inch paper. It 
was shown that measurements of this 
kind can give useful information which 
may lead to a product of increased 
uniformity, which Canadian newsprint 
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president of the company is also a 
women, namely, Mrs. J. B. Rowe. 
Both Mrs. Rowe and Mrs. Wilson are 
attending the annual meeting of the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Associa- 
tion. 

Mrs. Wilson emphasizes that Can- 
ada has many small pulp and paper 
mills in addition to the big mills 
which produce up to 1,000 tons daily 
We may be the smallest pulp mill in 
Canada, said Mrs. Wilson, but we are 
important too because we are part of 
the big shoe which produces more 
than 8 million tons of pulp and paper 
a year and generates at least one dol- 
lar in every eight of the income of 
each and every Canadian. She ad- 
mits, though, that the output of her 
mill represents only . per cent of 
the production of the industry and 
that she employs only 3/1000 of the 
people employed in Canada’s pulp and 
paper industry. 

Mrs. Wilson’s mill employs eight- 
een of the 53,000 men who work in 
Canada’s pulp and paper mills. That 
means six men in each shift at her 
mill. Pulp and paper men say that to 
see her at work in the mill generates 


as much surprise as would .the sight 
of Elizabeth Arden in a locomotive 
roundhouse. While Mrs. Wilson does 
none of the manual labour around the 
plan, she admits to knowing the flow- 
sheet by heart and has a thorough 
technical knowledge of the machines. 

How Mrs. Wilson became superin- 
tendent is a story in itself. As she 
explains it, her husband, the late Nor- 
man Wilson, held the post before her. 
Some years ago he became ill, so she 
helped him with his work. This in- 
volved everything from hiring men, 
directing operations, checking markets, 
purchasing machinery and raw mate- 
rials, filling innumerable government 
statistical returns, making payrolls, 
and the thousand and one items that 
go with the job of supervising a wood- 
pulp operation. 

In the meantime she looked after 
her ailing husband and brought up her 
family of two girls and a boy. When 
Norman Wilson died four years ago, 
her father-in-law, who was then part 
owner of the company, suggested she 
carry on as a full-fledged superintend- 
ent, an offer she promptly accepted. 

“I felt I had to do something for 
the children and for myself,” she con- 
fided, “and as I look back, I think I 
did the right thing.” 

Mrs. Wilson says there are similari- 
ties between sepnieg a pulp mill and 
running a house. Some months ago, 
pulpwood shipments failed to arrive 
at the mill. With no more compunction 
than if she were stepping over to a 
neighbour’s to borrow a cup of sugar, 
she sailed over to the adjacent Alliance 
Paper offices and borrowed a car of 
pulpwood. 

Administrative work, she says, takes 
up a good deal of her time. She keeps 
up with developments in prices, mar- 
kets, and business trends. She reads 
many trade, business, and financial 
papers and can provide an up-to-the- 
minute appraisal of the economic situ- 
ation surrounding the pulp and paper 
industry. 
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THE FUTURE OF YOUR 


OTHER CHEMICALS FOR THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


Ruozvmts BB and £&-5—for enzyme conver- 
sion of starch. 


Tamot N—for effective pitch control—a dis- 
persing agent for pigments. 


Tatows—surface-active agents that increase 
absorbency and softness, stop foaming, 
rewet gummed tape. 


The Hydrosulfites—reducing age..ts for strip- 
ping color from rag stock or for 


bleaching pulp. 


Hyammmes—deodorants for paperboard and 
bactericides for glue. 


Uroamrrs, Raozruz, Tawot, Tarrom are trademarks, 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. and in principal foreign countries. 


strengthen 
your paper 


UFORMITE resins 


What happens to the housewife’s temper—and the paper- 
maker’s market— when moisture disintegrates waxed paper? 


You know the answer. And here’s the remedy. Whether you 
make waxed paper from bleached sulfite or bleached Kraft, 
as little as 1% Urororre 471 will boost wet strength to 22% 
of dry—will prevent waxed paper from becoming sop- 
ping shreds. 


Food wraps, bags, towels, reproduction or printing papers, 
glassine and twisting tissues—the UFrormire resins wet- 
strengthen them all. Tell us about your furnish, and we'll 
send you full details and samples of these urea formalde- 
hyde resins, 


THE RESINOUS PROBUETS Bivision 
Washington Square Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
‘ee Hesinoes Products Brvtsios ae fareeriy fhe lerieogs Products & Chemical Company 





CONSTRUCTION AND EXPANSION 


One ofthe most important develop- 
ments in the province of British Co- 
lumbia during the ensuing year will 
undoubtedly be in connection with the 
pulp and paper industry. During the 
past year one large new plant was 
completed. Several others were en- 
larged and modernized, while during 
the current year another major plant 
will be brought into production and 
construction will continue on 
projects. 

According to Hon. R. W. Mayhew, 
Minister of Fisheries, there is also 
strong possibility of establishing at 
least three more pulp and paper plants 
in British Columbia. Mr. Mayhew 
said investigations were being made 
into the possibilities of establishing 
plants in the Forst George, Revelstoke 
and Cariboo areas. 

He thought the Fort George and 
Cariboo prospects were the most likely 
of the three. Mr. Mayhew gave no 
further details but was optimistic 1951 
will see some definite development. 

In the annual report of the News- 
print Assn. of Canada, construction of 
a new newsprint mill in the Quesnel 
area is also hinted as a_ possibility. 
The association report also intimates 
that the Newfoundland Pulp & Paper 
Mills Ltd., Bowaters’ organization, is 
interested in the construction of a mill 
somewhere in the Fraser river area. 
Engineers from this company have 
been thoroughly investigating the 
Fraser system between Prince George 
and Quesnel and have also given some 
study to other points. Engineers of 
this company were previously exani- 
ining the Prince Rupert site which 
was subsequently taken up by the 
Columbia Cellulose Company for the 
plant which is now being completed. 

The Abitibi Power & Paper Co. Ltd., 
which recently took over the B.C. 
Pulp & Paper Co, and which had a 
working arrangement with the Alaska 
Pine Co., is planning to spend some 
$20 million to $25 million on expan- 
sion. The Powell River Co. will ‘spend 
from $10 million to $15 million on the 
expansion of its plant to increase pro- 
duction during 1952 Sy approximately 
40,000 tons. The Powell River Co. is 
also reported to be negotiating for 
very large stands of timber in the 
northern section of Vancouver Island. 

The Elk Falls Paper Co. at Duncan 
Bay is scheduled to complete its new 
plant early in 1952. This will have an 
initial capacity of 75,000 tons. The 
Columbia Cellulose Co, plant on Wat- 
son Island is now on the eve of going 
into production, while further expan- 
sion by the Sorg Pulp Co., following 
the recent change in ownership, is also 
indicated. 


BUILD BLEACH TOWER 


Fitcusure, Mass.—In an effort to 
conserve raw pulp, the Fitchburg Pa- 
per Co. will build a $10,000 one-story 
brick bleaching tower. 
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Letter To Editor 


January 2, 1951 

You may have heard of the 
negotiations that have been pend- 
ing for many months for the sale 
of our century old firm of Kup- 
fer Bros. Co. With the close of 
the old year these negotiations 
were finally successfully consum- 
mated and I resigned as presi- 
dent of the company. 

In terminating my pleasant as- 
sociation with this fine organiza- 
tion, I can now report that all 
of the interests of the family 
and estate of the late Berthold 
Kaufmann have been sold to 
pitcn and Leonard Schulman of 

ank Schulman Paper Co. and 
other related interests. Messrs. 
Schulman are now in complete 
control of the company. 

To all who worked with me at 
Kupfer Bros. Co. I express my 
sincere appreciation and thanks 
for their loyalty and fine team- 
work in -helping me carry the 
ball. And to all customers, rep- 
resentatives and suppliers, I ex- 
press my deep appreciation of 
their many courtesies and the 
confidence placed in me during 
my years with Kupfer Bros. Co, 

With best wishes for a happy 
and prosperous New Year, I re- 
main, gratefully 

Your friend, 
FRED J. STANTON 
11 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18, N.Y. 


9th DIGESTER FOR RAYONIER 


_W. E. Breitenbach, resident mana- 
ger of Rayoniér Incorporated at Port 
Angeles, Wash., announced at the an- 
nual employe. service pin dinner on 
January 23 that the mill will add a 
ninth pulp digester this year. 

The new unit, like No. 8 digester, 
will have stainless steel lining. It was 
ordered about six months ago and 
should be in operation by next fall. 
The main advantage of this new di- 
gester will be that the mill can then 
keep a minimum of eight digesters in 
production at all times. Each of the 
seven old type digesters has to be shut 
down periodically to renew their brick 
linings. 

The mill will also install an addi- 
tional washer (12% by 12 feet) to im- 
prove pulp quality. 

Replacements scheduled include a 
new concrete tile lined chest in place 
of the old wood “beer keg,” a new 
vacuum washer and a new and faster 
winder for the finishing room. 

During the past year the mill added 
another Bers, pump and motor, a new 
larger chipper motor, and two machine 
stock chests. A new steel chlorinator 
tower lined with Saran rubber re- 
placed an old wood stave tower. 


REOPEN P. R. MILL 


Guaynaso, P,R.—The Ferre Indus- 
tries of Ponce will reopen their paper 
mill here sometime this month and 
employ an initial force of 125 persons. 

The paper plant was one of four 
factories purchased from the Puerto 
Rico Industrial Developing Co. by the 
Ferre Industries in a $12 million deal 
last October. It has been closed for 
the past ten months. 

Norman Leibriech and Albert Boyer, 
experts in paper manufacturing from 
Cincinnati, Ohio, are now in Puerto 
Rico to set up production plans. Mr. 
Boyer will be superintendent of the 
plant. 

Used paper will be utilized for ini- 
tial operations. A system is now be- 
ing organized for collecting paper 
throughout the island, as well as 1m- 
porting quantities from the United 
States. 

Bagasse, readily available from the 
island’s sugar centrals, is being con- 
sidered for use, There is a possibility 
that the plant may be expanded to con- 
centrate on the production of certain 
paper products made from bagasse. 


DIXIE CUP EXPANSION 


Dixie Cup Co, of Easton, Pa., has 
embarked on a $1,500,000 expansion 
program designed to double the capac- 
ity of its Fort Smith, Ark., plant and 
to boost the capacity of its main plant 
in Easton by about 20 percent. 


CROWN ZELLERBACH LAB. 


San Francisco— Crown Zellerbach 
Corp. has announced plans for imme- 
diate construction of a new laboratory 
at Camas, Wash. 

A. B. Layton, vice-president of the 
company, said construction will prob- 
ably be started in March. 


IMPROVEMENTS AT KENNEBEC 


The Kennebec Pulp and Paper plant 
plans to have a new $80,000 bleach 
plant in operation next summer. 

A. M. Lund, general manager of 
Hudson Pulp and Paper Corp., owner 
of the plant, reported the new machin- 
ery will turn out a high quality pro- 
cessed pulp for manufacture of paper 
toweling. 

The 30-tons-a-day capacity of the 
bleach plant won't affect the over-all 
output of the entire mill. It will mean, 
however, that the division will be pro- 
ducing much more of its needed 
bleached mechanical pulp — some of 
which it now must buy. 

Workmen are building foundations 
for the series of vats, tanks and thick- 
eners that will comprise the new unit, 

The peroxide plant should be in pro- 
duction next June. 


NEW LILY-TULIP PLANT 


SprinGrietp, Mo.— A new $250,000 
paper cup and container plant will be 
built here by Lily Tulip Cup Corp., the 
ninth in the company’s chain. 
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WORLD'S FINEST CLIMATE 


Weare not talking about sunshine, rain- 
fall and temperature — although that 
kind of climate is also tops in the Sea- 
board Southeast. 

The kind of climate we're talking 
about here is the “business climate” — 
an atmosphere of friendly co-operation 
which welcomes new neighbors. 

The South is traditionally favorable 
to industry. The people of this area are 


Please address: 


sympathetic to the problems of business 
—they want you to make a profit and 
will work to help you succeed. 
Your industry, too, will thrive in this 
limate. Let us help you find just the 
right place for your plant. Our experi- 
enced plant location service is avail- 
able to you without cost or obligation. 
All communications will be treated 
confidentially. ; 


Warren T. White, Assistant Vice President, 


Seaboard Air Line Railroad, 
Norfolk 10, Va. 


THROUGH THE 


th. Y 
AILROAD 


THE. 
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After a week in Washington, with 
unusual opportunities to talk with 
Big Brass, certain impressions and 
patterns take form. Comparisons 
can be made between now, six 
months and a year ago. 

There is no doubt that uncertain- 
ty for the future still exists. How- 
ever, Korea, with our terrible pun- 
ishment has cleared the air and 
gives purpose and incentive. There 
still remains the unknown timetable 
of the Soviets upon which to gear 
our efforts. Thus we find two phases 
of thinking, the immediate phase 
from now until 1952 and the long 
range from 1952 on. 

This country has never been faced 
with a similar problem. We have 
» always been either at peace or at all 
out war. Now we are in the twi- 
light in between. Never before have 
we half prepared with facilities and 
some stocks in ample supply. We 
are lucky not to be facing the pres- 
ent and near future with 1950 con- 
ditions of little or nothing ready or 
in stock. 


What are these patterns and im- 
pressions? Charles E. Wilson is 
Boss, and make no mistake about 
it, you hear it and sense it every- 
where: State, Armed Forces, Con- 
gress. He appears to date to be 
able to hold the Executive Branch 
in fine control, baring political 
sharpshooting. 


There is realization that we must 
fill the military pipe lines of new 
weapons, equipment and supplies 
but above all we must not over- - 
stock. We must do this and then if 
actual all-out war does not break 
out, keep these production facilities 
turning over at reduced speed, 
ready at an instant’s notice to pro- 
duce at all out rates. Ample con- 
sideration is being given to tech- 
nological improvement and change. 
Thus designs are not frozen. 


_ The present stage gives top prior- 
ity to basic commodities, minerals 
and metals, until “such production 


STATE FORESTER JOINS AFPI 


Wasuincton, D.C. — Wilson B. 
Sayers, state forester of West Vir- 
ginia, has resigned from that position 
to join the staff of American Forest 
Products Industries, Inc., Washington, 
D.C., as administrative assistant to 
Charles A. Gillett, managing director. 
He will take over his new duties in the 
nation’s capital on February 1. 


AFPI ADDS MAN IN SOUTH 


Wasuincton, D. C.—American For- 
est Products Industries this week added 
a second field manager to its Southern 
staff. He is Edward L. De Motte, 
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meets our conversion capacities. 
Thus we might find new pulp and 
peret making facilities approved 

it expansion of converting opera- 
tions curtailed until each essential 
converter is running on a 24 hour 
basis. 

We will, therefore, expect to find 
our machinery suppliers making 
possibly tank or aircraft compo- 
nents along with our own replace- 
ments and approved new equipment, 
instead of a new aircraft parts plant 
being built in their backyard, and 
thus draining off their labor as well 
as using vitally needed steel, ce- 
ment, etc. 

Mr. Wilson has stated his thoughts 
on controls, They are coming fast 
and will be tough. Price and wages 
first, then rationing later, though 
no one has given a sound explana- 
tion of exactly why the last must 
inevitably follow. Enforcement will 
be strict when the organization gets 
rolling. If all goes well some re- 
laxation can be expected later when 
the pipe line is full. 

As to the agencies and depart- 
ments we find: 


Armed Forces Group really are 
working unification and are getting 
on to a business basis. The Forestal 
genius is paying off. Waste is be- 
ing cut to the bone, and corporate 
incentive procedures are being in- 
stalled. In the Secretaries we have 
able, competent men, who are doing 
things. 

Civil Defense is still somewhat of 
~a political football between Wash- 
ingvon, the States and local officials. 
You cannot escape the fact that re- 
sponsibility is local and each of us 
must see that our local level does 
the job. It is one place where citi- 
zens can make it work well or else. 


NP.A, Pulp, Paper and Board 
a shows improvement and shak- 
ing down to work, Not long ago, 
it was wondering what it was sup- 
posed to do. Now it feels better, 
new faces are appearing to help 


Montgomery, Ala., newspaperman and 
zine publisher. 
tr. De Motte will maintain head- 
uarters at 1033 National Bank of 
mmerce Building, New Orleans, and 
will serve the states of Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Kansas. 


HEADS TEXON RESEARCH 


Dr. Ralph T. Nazzaro, Associate 
Professor of Forest Chemistry, College 
of Forestry, Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse, N. Y., has 
assumed the ition of Director of 
Research for Texon, Inc., South Had- 
ley Falls and Russell, Mass. 


Where Are We? 


carry the load and more are to fol- 
low. The morale is higher, and the 
accomplishments beginning to ap- 
pear. 

Manpower. With present plans of 
mobilization the over-all picture 
looks ample, however, hot spots of 
unemplo t and shortages will 
occur, Careful watch is being kept 
on these areas. Certainly, some 
plants will be shut down when mak- 
ing non-essentials unless — can 

defense orders. Every eftort is 

ing made to spread the work so it 

is up to each manufacturer to find a 
n item to fill in with, 

One question often asked i 
“What would happen if the Red 
attack should collapse or stop?” 
The current program gives con- 
sideration to that. It is believed 
that no “Wallace Depression” would 
follow for exactly the same reasons 
the original one did not ha) We 
still have a pent-up demand. 

State Department current plan- 
ning is the basis of all other aging 
activities. Thus it is subject to 
change. One gathers the impression 
that there are still too many “do 
gooders,” and “give-away” people 
instead of traders. In reviewing the 
raw material situation full emphasis 
was placed on our dependence on 
others, not one word was said about 
the dependence of others on us. 

World allocations is in the wind 
but the demand and force of putting 
it across successfully must come 
from Wilson. 

In summary, Washington is doing 
better, enough better to be encour- 
aging. Many mistakes wil be made 
before we get over the hump. Priva- 
tion in many items will ours, 
taxes will be a heavy burden but 
the sweat we raise in the next year 
will lessen the blood and tears we 
spend later. 


[eis PrieO7 


MACMILLAN PROMOTIONS 


Vancouver, B. C.—H. R. MacMil- 
lan, chairman of the board of the H. 
R. MacMillan Co., announces three 
promotions to vice-president for of- 
ficials of his organization and subsidi- 
aries. H. S. Berryman, formerly gen- 
eral manager of production, becomes 
vice-president in charge of production. 

Clifford Crispin, manager of the 
MacMillan pulp division, is now vice- 
president in charge of pulp production. 
G. D. Eccott, secretary and treasurer, 
has been appointed vice-president and 
treasurer. 


Paver Trave JourNwaL 
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In processing plants throughout industry where cleanliness, 
corrosion, heat or abrasion are production problems, more 
and more engineers and designers are looking to TRENTWELD 

Stainless Steel Tubing for the answer. 
That's because TRENTWELD is made in a tube mil! 
by tube experts . .. who roll and weld stainless and high 
alloy tubing without added rod metal. Developed by 
Trent specialists, this method results in tubing that is 
metallurgically correct and has a uniform section ... with 
no zone of weakness for corrosion to attack. 
The complete TRENTWELD line..." to 22” 
diameter in long lengths and up to 30” diameter in 
shorter lengths . . . offers a wide range in a variety 
of grades, gauges and finishes for almost every in- 
dustrial application. 

Whatever your industry, there’s TRENTWELD 
Tubing to fit your design. Our years of experience 
as tube specialists is at your call. Write us full 

details about your application. 


TRENT TUBE COMPANY 
Subsidiary Crucible Steel Company of America 


General Offices and Plant: East Troy, Wisconsin 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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$105.00/110.00 
118.00/ — 
F.o.b. Mills. Cl. Prt. allowed, dock, N. Y. 
Kraft— pr cwt., 40% base wet. 


Tissues— per ream 24236 (480) 1 
2500 Ihe or wore rote: 
Wh. No. i 


hite Non-Tas .... ...."° 


Toilet— per case of 100 rolis—1 
Ui We ... 


4x4 
Bleached wn * 
Per Case of 50 rolis—2000 
Unbleached 444% 
Bleached ante ‘ 
Facial, “has, Seb, - — 


- M’tif'd 95429% 

- M'tif’d 10x12 
Br. i M'tif’d 94 x9% 
Br. Jr. Sel. fold 10x1034 
Bichd. 74x11, 24/25 rolls 


a Towels— 
Wn Je . per case of 3750 
Br. Sr. 


anila, per cwt. 
No. 1 Jute Tag, 100-Ib., sheets*t $19.55/21.55 
Reg. Jute M.F. 40-Ib., sheets*,.2  18,00/20.00 
Wrapping Manila 8.75/ 10.50 
Printing Manila 10.$0/12.00 

Less usual allowance for rolls. 


WASTE PAPER MARKET 


i 


WORLD WOOD PULP MARKETS 
First Quarter Contract Prices, Per Short Air-Dry Ton 
Varying freight allowances Atlantic Ports 
U. S$. Canadian Swedish Finnish Norwegian 
$85.00/100.00 | $85.00/100,00 
135.00/200.00 | 175.00/ — [*180.00/187.00T Competitive 
147.50/155.00 |*153.00/185.00° 


135.00/165.00 | 145,00/ — (*175.00/ — 

150,00/175.00 

132.50/150.00 | 132.50/150.00 |"153.00/165.00 
143.00/146.50 |*157.00/ — 

140.00/142.50 | 140.00/142.50 

106.00/ — 106.00/ — 


Ledgers 


— 


-++$ $107.50/ — 
++. 105.00/107.50 
147.50/ — 
170.00/ — 
115.00/117.50 


122.$0/126.00 00/82 
Cle aaa $19.00/$20.50 
137.50/140.00 | Ws § *is0s/"19.50 


4 Cons. 
The following prices are representative dis idee 
ree 20.30/$21.80 


Rag Content Bonds end Ledgers— Plai 19.35/ 20.80 
White, 26 tb. 


Bonds 4 Ctns. 


per cwt. 
t $70.45/ 72.10 
62.45/ 
48.15/ — 
38.90, ; $18.15/$18.40 
16.15/ 16.65 


{ $18.65/$19.15 
-3 17.40/ 19.90 
17.40/ 18.15 


The following quotations were gathered from major dealers in each market. They ere an 1 S *- oi = 
dication of the price range in which volume tonnage was rioving on the date specified. TC. ; 


includes brolers’ fee.) ALL PRICES NOMI- 


ices to mills, 
AL. SPOT OFFERINGS OR NGS NOT INCLUDED. 


New York 
Jan. 25 

$32.00/ 35.00 

30.00/ 33.00 

30.00/ 35.00 

37.00/ 41.00 

40.00/ 45.00 

64.00/ 69.00 

74.00/ 80.00 

115.00/120.00 

140.00/165.00 

85.00/ 95.00 

90.00/ 95.00 

100.00/105.00 

160.00/190.00 

150.00/170,00 

80.00/ 85.00 

115,00/125.00 

No. 1 Flyleaf Shvs. 80.00/ 85,00 
No. 1 Soft Wht. Shvs. 180.00/190.00 
Super Soft Wht. Shvs. ........ 190.00/200.00 
Bd. Wht. Shvs. ............. ‘ 185.00/205.00 
Hd. Wht. Env. Cuts 200.00/245.00 
140.00/ 150.00 

110.00/120.00 

170.00/ 180.00 

100.00/105.00 

130.00/140.00 

55.00/ 60.00 

No. 1 Rep’d. Hvy. Bookst ..... 65.00/ 70.00 


* Delivered. ¢ Includes Time & Life; no coarse groundwood. % Not to exceed 10% groundwood. 
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‘ Chi RAG MARKET 
Jan. 16 Jan. 6 Jan.4 ee to Dealers, F.o.b. Ship. B 
$32.00/ 35.00  $29.00/ — $33.00/ ALL PRICES NOMINAL 


30.00/ 33.00 26.00/ — 38.00/ oe 
30.00/ 35.00  30.00/ 35.00 —35.00/ Ro. 3 ie Sere ert Yarr¥ 
33.00/ 40.00  33.00/ 35.00 —38.00/ Bichd. Canton Flannel 17.00/ 18.00 


40.00/ — 33.00/ 45.00 41,00/ No. 1 Lt. Silesias 
$5.00/ 62.00 49.00/ 65.00 — $2.00/ Whe Bk” Blue © 
$5.00/ 60.00 $5.00/ 65.00 62.00/ 

105.00/110.00 120.00/130.00 —120,00/ 
125,00/135.00  130.00/150.00 135.00/ 
80.00/ 85.00 85.00/ 95.00 65.00/ 
90.00/ 95.00 90.00/110.00 65.00/ 
100.00/105.00  100.00/125.00  90,00/ 
160.00/175.00  160.00/180.00 150.00/ 
130.00/135.00  150,00/180.00 140.00/ 
75.00/ 80.00 80.00/ 85.00  75.00/ 
110.00/115.00  110.00/120.00 115,00/ 
90.00/ 95.00 95.00/105.00 110.00/ 
170.00/175.00 175.00/195.00 —_175.00/ 
190.00/200.00 190.00/200.00 —185,00/ 
200.00/215.00  190.00/215.00 | 180.00/ 
225.00/ — 200.00/235.00  190.00/ 
160.00/165.00  140.00/165.00 115.00/ 
115.00/120.00 95.00/135.00  100.00/ 
165.00/175.00  160.00/200.00 —165.00/ 
100.00/105.00 90.00/105.00  100.00/ 
125.00/130.00  125,00/146.00 125.00/ 

40.00/ 45.00  40,00/ €0.00 —35.00/ Eee bark Cees neeeeees te 
50.00/ 60.00 60.00/ 75.00 55.00/ -- Light iets 
Light Flanne 


Bichd. Underwear Cuts 
Unbichd. Underwear Cuts ......- 


Cotton Rags 
F.0.b. Ship. Pt.) 


(Prices Dealers, 
ALL PRICES NOMINAL 


ss 


mrpusatd 
S8ssarns 
~~ 

prepa ing 
Sssss3s 


(Prices to Malls, F.o.b. Dock, NY. 


PEEP UEEEEPELOCEUT ELE a ae 
ueoate 

<3" 
out 
shear 


3 


New Whi <e 
‘ew Unbleacied C 
Fancy Shirt Cuttings ..........- wee 


Paper Trape JourRNAL 














NG ais din ie sd accu 6.50/ 7.50 
Blearhable Khaki, No. 1 ...... ... 6.00/ 6.50 
SEROMA BOON Bog oinsiv a ceecwus 5.00/ 5.50 
Old Foreign Rags 
(Prices to Mills, F.o.b, Dock, N. ¥.) 
Per 100 Ibs. 
No. 1 White Cottons . nominal 
No. 2 White Cottons . nominal 
No. 3 White Cottons . nominal 
No, 4 White Cottons ... nominal 
Extra Light Prints ...... 5.50/ 6.00 
Old a, 4.50/ 5.00 
Med. t Prints .. 5.75/ 4.00 
Dutch Bios COE fain os cis Keine es vie 4.00/ 4.50 
Linsey Garments .......... 2.75/ 3.00 
k Cottons, E an 2.75/ 3.09 
Dark Cottons, Egyptian ........ 2.50/ 2,75 
Old Shopperies ............. 2.40/ 2.50 
New Shopperies ........ 2.50/ 2.75 
(Prices to Dealers, f.0.b. N. Y.) 
Per 100 Ibs. 
Foreign Gunny .. $8.00/$8.25 
ic Gunny, No. 1 7.75/ 8.00 
Heavy Wool Tares .... 7.00/ 7.50 
Foreign Manila Rope . 7.28/ 7.75 
ic Manila woe 7.00/ 7.25 
ute Strings een 6.25/ 6.50 
No. I Sisal Strings ; 7.25/ 7.50 
EE SEE 6 neck ouss bn. oceope’ 
speer Mill Satan nekie wun k 5.25/ 5.75 
No. I aay Burlap 
‘oreign ...... 6.50/ 6.75 
Domestic .......... 7.00/ 7.50 
Austr. Wool Pouches .......... 7.50/ 8.50 
New Burlap Cuttings ..... 7.50/ 8.00 
Aluminum, sulfate: 
coml. bags, wks......... cwt. 1.65 
SUNN GAEL ks Sos ook ce idpedae 3.25 
Alcohol, ethy!. 
tax free, dms, ¢.l......... gal. 77 / 1.02 
deld, East Miss. 
Alcohol, methy!: 
Synthetic, Zone 1, dms. 
Ch RS Bes oc ves needs gal. .44 
Casein, acid-prec.: 
dom, sh. pt. c.l... ASRS ES 45 
imp. ex dock. ... steed eee 40 41% 
Caustic soda: 
cl. wks. solid, 76%, cwt. 3.35 
flak. & grd. 100-Ib. drums... 3.75 
liquid 50% tankn.... 2.55 
liquid 70% tanks... 2.65 
China clay: 
dom. air-float. filler, cl. wks. 
ton 10.00 
water-washed, lump, filler.... 11.00 
WIND «a ciSiicusscscerciccs 17.60 /30.50 
imported, ex whse...short ton 15.20 /28.35 
Chlorine: 
single-unit tanks, works..cwt. 2.70 
multi-unit ...........6.+. cwt. 3.20 / 4.40 
Formaldehyde: 
USP, inh. dms, c.l. wks....b. .0600/ .0625 
ee ee eg os Pee 0650/ .0675 
Fuel oil; 
Bunker C, No. 6 Cal. hvy 
tanks, refinery ......... bh. 1.95 / 2.15 
light ..... sbeheaceneue bol. 2.05 / 2.10 
Hydrogen 
USP, 35% ian: E. of Miss. 
b. 24%/ 23% 
Lame: 
hydrated, bags, wks. Buffalo 
ton 13.50 
Rosin: 
B gum, drms, c.l. Savan..cwt. 8.00 
We eM Mio) owkeu char ewt. 8.79 
FF, wood, do. .......... ewt. 7.30 
Rosin size: 
70%, gum & pale grds, tank 
cars, south, sh. pt. ....cwt. 6.80 / 7.00 
Salt cae. 
dom. bulk, c.l. wks........ ton 17.00 
RO Sr eee ton 20.00 /22.00 
Soda asb: 
light, 58%, bags, wks... .... 1.50 
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1.20 
1.55 / 1.95 


Sodium peroxide: 
dms. cl. E. of Miss. ..... tb. .19 


Sak. cieck cases basa » .19%/ 20 
Soybean, protein: 

chem. isol, wks. ¢.).. ... bh Min 

Cinn. and Chic. 

Sulfuric acid: 

60° Be. chys. cl. wks.....cwt. 1.75 / - 

Cad. wha .cctivivedv ined cewt. 2.05 / 2.60 
Sulfur: 

crude, cl. mines, contract, 

long ton 21.00 /22.00 
f.o.b vessels Gulf .... ...... 22.50 /23.50 
Export, f.oh. Gulf.......... 25.00 


Sulfur dioxide: 
liquid, coml. cyl. wks...... » © 


multi-unit cara ......+.+++. bb 0535 
Starches: 
pearl corn, bags, c.l, wks:..cwt, 5.92 / — 
white dextrines, c.l. wks..cwt. 7.29 / — 
potato, Idaho, c.l. wks....cwt. 5.50 / — 
potato, Maine, c.l. wks....cwt. 5.25 / — 
tapioca, conv. dextrines...cwt. 7.50 / 8.00 
medium grds. Gulf and East 
Coast ports ....-.++s5. 6.75 / 7.50 
low, Siam, on dock N. Y.. 5.00 / 5.50 
nominal 
Tale: 
domestic, 50-Ib. sacks, ¢. 
Chek: Kdgapawd cedoesvons ten 25.00 /30.08 
Titanium dioxide: 
anastase, c.). deld., bags. .. 1b. 21 / 21% 
hed GMB Sesdaicccdv¢e tb. 22 / 22% 
rutile, ¢.). deld. ..........T 23 / 24% 
Led. GME di ccscccvisaga ib. .24 / 24% 


N.B.: For special market conditions. 
see Trends. 


IMPORTS I 


IMPORTS AT NEW YORK 
Week Ending Jan. 27 
Newsprint 


News Syndicate Co., Elin Hope, Baie Comeau, 


6502 rolls, 

Montmorency Paper Co., Floria, Botwood, 3005 
rolls. 

Bowater Paper Co., Cornerbrook, Cornerbrook, 


1673 rolls. 

Madden Reeve Angel & Co., 
Helsingfors, 75 rolls. 

N. Y. Herald Tribune, Fort Avalon, Cornerbrook, 
480 rolls. 
N. Y¥. World Telegram, 
brook, 1704 rolls. 
Wall Street Journal, 
189 rolls. 
N. Y. Times, 
rolls. 

Hearst Enterprises, 
brook, 394 rolls. 

Gilman Paper Co., 
rolls. 

Bato Co., Fort Avalon, Cornerbrook, 189 rolls. 

Nowy Swiat Publishing Co., Fort Avalon, Cor- 
nerbrook, 33 rolls. 

Amerikai Magyar Nepzava, 
Cornerbrook, 5 rolls. 

N. Y. Times, Storfjeld, Botwood, 1257 rolls. 

N. Y. Post, Storfjeld, Botwood, 520 rolls. 

N. Y. Journal American, Storfjeld, Botwood, 748 
oe" 


Inc., Mormacpine, 


Fort Avalon, Corner- 


Fort Avalon, Cornerbrook, 


Fort Avalon, Cornerbrook, 549 


Inc., Fort Avalon, Corner- 


Fort Avalon, Cornerbrook, 78 


Fert Avalon, 


Inc., 


N. Journal American, Markland, Liverpool, 
N. : 537 rolls, 

N. Y. Daily Mirror, Markland, Liverpool, N.S., 
177 rolls, 

N. Y. Herald Tribune, Markland, Liverpool, 
N.S., 1792 rolls. 

N. Y¥. World Telegram, Markland, Liverpool, 


N.S., 495 rolls. 








Brooklyn Eagle, Inc., Markland, Liverpool, N.S., 
909 rolls. 

Brooklyn Eagle Press, Inc., Markland, Liverpool, 
N.S., 49 rolls. 

Herald Statesman, Inc., Markland, Liverpool, 
N.S., 28 rolls. 

N. Y. Times, 
rolls. 

Trade Unien Service, Inc., Markland, Liverpool, 
N.S., 130 rolls, 

W. D. Peck, Markland, Liverpool, N.S., 
rolis. 

Advance Pattern Co., Markland, Liverpool, N.S., 
59 rolls. 

Price & Pierce, Ltd., Markland, Liverpool, N.S., 
217 rolls. 

Richmond Newspapers, Inc. (Richmond, Va.), 
Markland, Liverpool, N.S., 1795 rolls. 
Pepper Printing Co., (Richmond, Va.), 

land, Liverpool, N.S., 70 rolls. 
Price & Pierce, Led., (Richmond, Va.), Mark- 
land, Liverpool, N.S., 76 rolls. 


Wrapping Paper 
Hartog Rof, American Defender, Rotterdam, 120 
rolls. 
The Borregaard Co., 
burg, 157 bis. 
Jay Madden Corp., Mormacpine, Helsingfors, 415 7 
rolls. z 
Colored Paper : 
J. W. Hampton Co., Black Faleon, Antwerp, 1 


cs. 
























































































Markland, Liverpool, N.S., 149 


148 


Mark- 


Inc., Gripsholm, Gothen- 


Surface Coated Paper 
Gewaer Co. of America, Black Falcon, Antwerp, 


49 os. 
Opaline Board 
E. de Vries, Black Falcon, Antwerp, 68 bis., 
17 es. 
Drawing Paper 


H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., American Harvester, 


London, 5 ¢s, 


Baryta Coated Paper 
E. de Vries, Black Falcon, Antwerp, 60 rolls, 
Remington Rand, American Harvester, London,j 


50 rolls. 
Filter Paper 
H, Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., American Harty 
vester, London, 5 es. 


Printing Paper 

Hudson Shipping Co., American Harvester, Lon-3 
don, 62 es. 

Winsor Newton, Inc., American Harvester, Lon- 


Me. 200) os 


TY 


don, 2 cs. 

S. H. Pomerance & Co., American Harvester, 
London, 1 cs. 

Stevens Nelson Paper Corp., St. Malo, Havre, 
4 cs. 


Tracing Paper 
Lep Transport, Inc., American Harvester, Lon- 


don, 5 rolls. 


Cellophane Paper 

Miltenberg & Samton, Noordam, Rotterdam, 51 
rolls, 

Miltenberg & Samton, Blydendyk, Rotterdam, 51 
rolls. 

Crepe Paper 

Brundage Merchandise Co., Noordam, Rotterdam, 
6 cs. 

Brundage Merchandise Co., 
dam, 27 ca. 


Greaseproof Paper 
Zaillet & Hartig, Hewriem, Rotterdam, 58 cs. 


Blydendyk, Rotter- 


= Wallpaper 
Cassiddy Hicks Wallpaper Co,, ~ American Har- 
vester, London, 18 cs,” ; 


Cc. A. Haynes & Co., American Harvester, Lon- 
don, 22 bis., 23 cs. 

Sanderson Wallpaper Co., American Harvester, 
London, 68 bis. 

Vv. F. Crosby, American Harvester, Bremen, 2 

cs. 
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Transperent Paper 
M. J. Corbett & Co., Blydendyk, Rotterdam, 
cs. 
Packing Paper 
Elof Hansson, Inc., Blydendyk, Rotterdam, 
bis. 
Paper Napkins 
American Express Co., Uruguay, Copenhagen, 5 
cs. 
Photo Paper 
Alco Photo Supply Mauretania, 
ampton, 8 cs. 


Corp., South- 


Paper Serviettes 
Freund-Mayer, Mauretania, Southampton, 1 cs. 
( ), Mauretania, Southampton, 12 cs. 


Wallboard 


Plyweld Mormacpine, Helsingfors, 491 
bis. 

Elof Hansson, Inc., 
crates. 

R. J. Patterson & Sons, Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 
226 bis. 

Elof Hansson, Inc., 
bls. 

Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Svaneholm, Gothen- 
burg, 

Treetex Corp., Svaneholm, Gothenburg, 2 cs. 

J. H. Schroeder Banking Corp., Uruguay, Herno- 


sand, 1652 bis 


Corp., 


Gripshelm, Gothenburg, 3500 


Svancholm, Gothenburg, 348 


1 es, 


Miscellaneous Paper 
E. de Vries, American Harvester, London, 8 cs. 
Herrmann & Co., Leerdam, Rotterdam, 38 bis. 
M. J. Corbett & Co., Noordam, Rotterdam, 5 cs. 
H. J. Carver, American Defender, Rotterdam, 13 
cs. 
(———), 
bls 


Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 108 rolls, 20 
Rags, Baggings, Etc. 


London Artisan, Colombo, 100 bis. old 


( ), 
jute rags. 

Keller Co., Inc., 

colored cotton rags 

Alexandria, 88 bis. eT 


z. J Alexandria, 
65 bls 

(———-), 
sian bagging. 

‘Midwest Waste Material Co., 
293 bls. rags 

. Gottlieb, Bastia, Marseilles, 180 bis. rags. 

iE. J. Keller Co., Inc., Bastia, Marseilles, 155 bis 
rags 

hase National Bank, 
old rags 

hemical Bank Trust Co., Bastia, Marseilles, 32 
bis. rags , 
Robbins Forwarding Co., 
bis. rags 

. de Vries 
53 bis. rags 
anufacturers Trust Co., 
bis. rags 

National City Bank, Willamette Victory, Bombay, 
75 bis. old rags. 

. H. Walderstein, Hoegh Silverwave, Bombay, 
165 bis. old jute rags. 


Excambion, 


Excambion, 


Bastia, Marseilles, 


Bastia, Marseilles, 77 bis. 


Marseilles, 27 
| 


Bastia, 


Trading Corp., Bastia, Marseilles, 


Bastia, Marseilles, 32 


Chemical Bank Trust Co., Hoegh Silverwave, 
Bombay, 94 bis. old jute rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Hoegh Silverwave, Bom- 
bay, 60 bis. jute twine cuttings. 

New England Waste Co., Hoegh Silverwave, 
Bombay, 125 bis. old rags. 

D. Benedetto, Hoegh Silverwave, 
bis. old jute rags. 

National City Bank, Hoegh Silverwave, Bombay, 
250 bis. old jute rags. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., Black Falcon, Ant- 
werp, 53 bls. old bagging. 

E. J. Lang, American Harvester, 
bls. old bagging. 

(-—————), American Harvester, London, 
jate bagging, 46 bis. old strings. 

A. W. Fenton, Noordam, Rotterdam, 60 bis, 
scrap bagging. 

Darmstadt Scott & Courtney, St. Malo, Dunkirk, 
60 bis. scrap bagging. 

A. W. Fenton, Fernfield, Genoa, 
bagging 

Chase National Bank, Fernfield, Genoa, 114 bis. 
old bagging. 

(-———-), Eucadia, Glasgow, 84 bls. old bagging. 

Quality Paper Co., Eucadia, Glasgow, 60 bis. 
bagging. 


Bombay, 300 


London, 73 


57 bls. 


64 bis. 


scrap 


Gluestock 
(————), Orizaba, Tampico, 153 bis. 
G. L. Koberak, Rio Atuel, Buenos Aires, 66 bis. 
National City Bank, Rio Atuel, Buenos Aires, 75 
bis, 
Casein 
Tupman Thurlow & Co., St 
bags (lactic). 


Malo, Havre, 133 


Woodpulp 

Bowater Paper Co., Cornerbrook, 
4720 bis. sulphite pulp. 

Perkins Goodwin & Co., Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 
328 bls. woodpulp. 

Perkins Goodwin & Co., Uruguay, Hernosand, 
1812 bis. 2nd quality strong sulphite pulp, 517 
bis. Ist quality strong sulphite pulp. 

Cellulose Sales Co., Inc., Uruguay, 
1050 bis. sulphite pulp. 


Woodpulp Boards 


& Whittemore, Inc., Svaneholm, 
508 bis. 


IMPORTS AT NEWARK 
Week Ending Jan. 27 

Cellulose Sales Co., Inc., Bernhard Ingelsson, 
Ostrand, 2675 bis. dry sulphite pulp, 453 tons; 
3750 bis. dry kraft sulphate pulp, 625 tons; 
165 bis. airdry sulphite pulp, 33 tons. 

Perkins Goodwin & Co., Bernhard Ingelsson, 
Ostrand, 1800 bls. half prime strong sulphite 
pulp, 304 tons. 

Elof Hansson, Inc., Bernhard Ingelsson, Ostrand, 
1075 bis. wallboard. 

Perkins Goodwin & Co., Bernhard Ingelsson, 
Hernosand, 1035 bls. Ist quality strong sulphite 
pulp, 172 tons; 259 bis. half prime strong sul- 
phite pulp, 43 tons. 


Cornerbrook, 


Hernosand, 


Parsons Goth 


enburg, 


THE PULP & PAPER TRADING CO. 


21 EAST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 16 


LEXINGTON 2-8640 
J. BROWN 


England Representative—CHARLES 
131 State Street. Boston 9, Mass.—Tel.: Richmond 2-2332 
TWX (Teletype) N. Y. 1-684 


Distributors for Pulp 
made by: 
Consolidated Paper Sales, Ltd. 
Montreal, Canada 
Laurentide & Port Alfred 
Unbleached Sulphite and 
Wayagamack Kraft 


Cellulose’ Sales Co., Inc., Bernhard I 
_ 7 ngesson, 
Hernosand, 2100 bls. sulphite pulp, 407 tons; 
175 bls. dry sulphate pulp, 25 tons. 


IMPORTS AT NEW LONDON 
Week Ending Jan. 27 
Price & Pierce, Ltd., Svaneholm, Stugsund, 
3500 bis. dry mechanical pulp. 
Price & Pierce, Ltd., Svancholm, Wallvik, 3150 
bls, dry woodpulp, 


IMPORTS AT MIAMI 
Week Ending Jan. 27 


Montmorency Paper Co., Floria, Botwood, 1025 
rolis newsprint. 


IMPORTS AT CHARLESTON 
Week Ending Jan. 27 


Montmorency Paper Co., Floria, Botwood, 1300 
rolls newsprint. 


IMPORTS AT BOSTON 
Week Ending Jan. 27 
Ist National Bank of Boston, Excambion, Leg- 
horn, 280 bls. waste bagging. 
Textile & Paper Supply Corp., 
Kong, 65 bis. cotton rags. 
Cellulose Sales Co. Inc., Svaneholm Stugsund, 
290 bis. air dry sulphite pulp. 
Cellulose Sales Co., Inc., Svaneholm, Kramfors, 
4716 bis. sulphite pulp. 
Cellulose Sales Co., Inc., Svaneholm, Ortciken, 
2400 bis. dry sulphite pulp. 


Tento, Hong 


IMPORTS AT PHILADELPHIA 
Week Ending Jan. 27 


New England Waste Co., Jalakanta, 
100 bis. hessian raga. 

Bowater Paper Co., Cornerbrook, Cornerbrook, 
433 rolls newsprint, 

Acer & Co., Cornerbrook, Cornerbrook, 950 bis. 
sulphite pulp. 
A. L. Feierman, 
cotton rags. 

H. Adlerstein, Enrico C., Leghorn, 124 bls. rags. 
Bulkley Dunton Co., Leerdam, Rotterdam, 435 
bis. cellulose pulp. 
Price & Pierce, Ltd., 

bis. dry pulp. 
Gottesman & Co. Inc., Uruguay, Hernosand, 876 
bis. Ist quality strong sulphite pulp. 
Perkins Goodwin & Co., Uruguay, Hernosand, 
776 bls. 2nd quality strong sulphite pulp. 


Bombay, 


Enrico C., Leghorn, 138 bis. 


Uruguay, Wallvik, 3000 


IMPORTS AT BALTIMORE 
Week Ending Jan. 27 


Blydendyk, Rotterdam, 40 bis. 


P. Reineman, 
filter paper. 

Bowater Paper Co., 
1516 rolls newsprint. 

Price & Pierce, Ltd, Uruguay, Wallvik, 7566 
bis. dry pulp. 

Cellulose Sales Co. Inc., Uruguay, Hernosand, 
1866 bis. sulphate pulp, 1620 bis, sulphite 
pulp. 

Gottesman & Co., Bataan, Gothenburg, 254 bis. 
unbleached kraft pulp. 


IMPORTS AT NORFOLK 
Week Ending Jan. 27 
D. Benedetto, Hoegh Silverwave, 
bls. old jute rags. 
National City Bank, Hoegh Silverwave, Bombay, 
750 bis. old jute rags. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Hoegh Silverwave, Bom- 
bay, 172 bis. old jute rags. 
E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Black Falcon, Antwerp, 
245 bis. jute waste. 
State Street Trust Co., Black Falcon, Antwerp, 
133 bis. jute waste. 
National City Bank, Black Falcon, Antwerp, 
112 bis. jute card waste. 
Security National Bank, Raleigh, Blydendyk, 
Antwerp, 116 rolls newsprint. 
A. de Vries Trading Corp., Blydendyk, Rotter- 
dam, 57 bis. scrap bagging. 


Cornerbrook, Cornerbrook, 


Bombay, 100 
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An 18-Year Record 


written by Taylor Press Roll Recorders! 


On April 14, 1933, Taylor pioneered the first 
volumetric type press roll recorder on a paper 
machine. It was based on an entirely new prin- 
ciple of measuring loads under tension or com- 
pression. Never before had the “backtender” 
been enabled to adjust the roll pressure on 
each end of the roll to suit both wet-end and 
dryer operating conditions. 

Since 1933, hundreds of these simple, depend- 
able Taylor volumetric pressure recorders have 
been installed in American and Canadian paper 
mills. They’re helping paper makers put top 
quality into a wide variety of products: tissue, 
toweling, bonds, writing—all types of stock. 


Tedey, Taylor volumetric press roll instruments 
are available as simple recorders, or as labor- 
saving panel-installed, completely automatic 
recording and controlling units. In all cases, 
you'll get: 

1) Maximum nip pressure. More water re- 
moved from your press section. 

2) Sheets more uniform in thickness, tensile 
strength, density, opacity, porosity and finish. 
3) No uneven felt frictional wear thanks to 
even roll-end pressures. 

4) Greatly reduced trim losses from over or 


under-dried edges. 


Write for Bulletin 98114, or osk your Taylor 
Field Engineer! Taylor Insirument Companies, 
Rochester, New York, and Teronte, Canada. 
Instruments for indicating, recording and 
controlling temperature, pressure, humidity, 
Hlow and liquid level. 


since 1 FIRST 


SINCE 185i 


WY 


Taylor diaphragm-type press roll recorder installed in 1937in large Taylor volumetric-type, tubular-design press 
eastern mill making a famous brand of tissue and toweling—a 14- paper machine in well known New England mill. Sixteen years 


year record of exact roll pressures. 
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of uninterrupted service speaks for itself. 


roll recorder on 


37 





Robert Gair Co., Inc., New York, 
N. Y., announces full cumulative divi- 
dends for the year 1951 were declared 
upon the erred stock of the par 
value of 20 per share of the com- 
pany, payable quarterly, thirty cents 
(30c) per share on March 10, June 9, 
September 10 and December 10, re- 
spectively, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on February 
20, May 18, August 20, and November 
19, respectively, without the closing of 
the transfer books. 


napkins at a very reasonable price. 


559—1 South Avenue 
Garweed, New Jersey 


aM ea RLS 


codcumieees ey Ferguson to meet your 
specific a will, as they ton 
for others, x your operating costs. 
Discussions in Confidence 
Without Obligation. 


Preliminer’ 


THE H.K. FERGUSON COMPANY 
ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS 


Headquerters Ferguson Building, Cleveland, O. 
District Offices: New York, Heuston, Chicage, 
les Cincinnati 


STAINLESS STEEL CASTINGS 


FOR ALL EQUIPMENT EXPOSED TO 
CORROSION BY SULPHITE ACIDS 
OR OTHER CORROSIVE AGENTS 


MICHIGAN STEEL CASTING CO. 
DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 


500 WOOLWORTH BUILDING 
WATERTOWN, NEW YORK 


Associated with CHEMIPULP PROCESS LTD., 
Montreal, Quebec 


Financial News 


STOCK REPORT 


PREFERRED STOCKS 

Armstrong Cork Co. $3.75 Cum. 
Armstrong Cork Co. $4.00 Cum Conv. .. 
Celotex Corp. 5% Cum. 

Champion Paper & Fibre $4.50 Cum. 


RieMieal Wy Wiaees <6 ,..<.sscbisseesneevds 
Kimberly Clark Corp. 


National Conteiner Corp. 
Pabeo Products, Inc. 
Rayonier, Inc. ... 
Ruberoid Co. 


United Wallpaper 
West Virgnia Pulp & Paper 


(a) 12 months to approximately 6/30/50 
(>) Year ended 11/13/49 

(ce) Year ended 1/31/50 

(d) Deficit 

(e) 12 months to 10/31/50 

(f) 9 months to 12/31/49 


(4)0.81 


Per Share Earnings 
oo OT 
Calendar 12 Mo. 


Year to Approx. 
1949 9/30/50 
$40.95* $48. 14a 
40.95" 48.14a 
6.80c 11.70 
60.09f 97.99 
89.52 122.92 
66.87 
13.70 
79.70 
17.21t 
323.40 
124.87e 
63.03 
88.30 
36.20° 
124.88 
17.48 
$2.38 
62.16" 
62.16° 
68.59 
429.37 
(d) 17.15 
92.9le 


62. 70 


85.27 
61.59 


61.28¢ 


0.45 
0.86 
7.84a 
3.03¢ 
3.43 
8.93 
2.70a 
5.14 


6.57 


0.75 
2.50 
3.18 
0.60 
3.0 
2.75 
3.00 
1,56g 0.50 
17,87 10.00 
(d)0.87 - 
12.93e 5.00 


8.65 
1.63 
7.12 
6.47 
6.68 


(g) 12 months to 11/11/50 
(*) Earnings per combined preferred shares 
(+) Excludes domestic and Canadian subsidiaries 


and 60% equity in Southern Paperboard Corp. 


LT 


Brown Co., of Berlin, N. H., and its 
subsidiary, Brown Corp, in La Tuque, 
Que., reports the largest profit since 
1920 — $4,021,000. 

Net sales of the past year were 
$53,102,000, exceeding those of the 
previous fiscal year by $9,838,000. Net 
profit consisted of $4,021,000 for the 


fiscal year ended November 30, 


The profit was figured after pro- 
vision for payment of income tax, 


excess profits tax, returns on pre- 
ferred stock, and the cost of re- 
financing the company’s funded debt. 


Sutherland Paper Co. has declared a 
dividend of 50 cents a common share, 
payable March 15 to stockholders of 


record February 17, and $1.06% cents 
a share on preferred stock, payable 
May | to stockholders of record March 
31. 
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AMERICAN PAPER AND PULP ASSOCIATION'S 
PAPER PRODUCTION RATIO REPORT 


(Production as per cent of normal capacity) 
COMPARATIVE WEEKLY SUMMARIES 


Dec, 23 

97.3% 
Dec, 24 

87.9 


1950 67.3% 
Dec, 31 


1949 727 


Dec. 30 Jan. 6, 1951 


Jan. 7,1950 Jan. 14 


Jan. 13 
100.4r 


Jan. 20 
102.1 
Jan. 21 

94.5 


95.0 


88.2 a3.9 


COMPARATIVE MONTHLY SUMMARIES 


an. Feb. Mar. 
26 95.6 96.7 


Year 
1950 
1951 


” $ Preliminary. 


Apr. May June 
on4 96.4 Jane 


Year 


uly Aug. Oct. Nov. Dec, Avg. 
jay ee "Tis 101,24 100.34 93.7% 02.9% 


COMPARATIVE YEARLY SUMMARIES 


1944 =61945 


89.4 


to Date 
Average 


Year 


Year 88.1 


1946 
100.1 


1950 
92.9% 


1947 1951 


104.3 


1948 
96.2 


1949 
88.6 


PAPERBOARD OPERATING RATIOSt 


Dec. 23 Dec. 30 
63 


1950 105 


Dec. 24 Dee. 31 
1949 92 53 


Year 
1951 


above data is based on tonnage een pegereed to American 
‘aperboard Associ 


t 
include wis r te Natienal 
es eporting 


shows the ratio through 


Beginning with Tones 1951 the ratio is shown on or. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. 
1950 88 92 91 92 G1 94 


poe rboard are produced and 
(gt. mills producing newsprint onpeeeey. 


Jan. 6,1951 Jan. 13 Jan, 21 
91 106 104 


Jan. 7, 1950 
74 


/ 


Jan, 14 
94 


i 
Saran Ba 
102 to “95 94 


Jan, 21 
92 
82 100 


‘Paper and Pulp Association. 
ation, except in isolated cases 
tonnage figures are not readily 


SS on the banle of Glew eects. 
new basis of normal 6- and 7-day 


ling weekly and monthly ratios for 1950 on the new Gan shown in 


the tables above, are somewhat lower. 


Pees 


didien 


DOBROW ADDRESSES SAPP! 


In a talk hefore the members of the 
Salesmen’s Assn. of the Paper Indus- 
try and their friends, Morris C. Do- 
brow, executive secretary of the Writ- 
ing Paper Manufacturers Assn., made 
it clear that in his opinion we as a 
people are facing a great challenge 
but also expressed his confidence that 
we are going to be able to meet it. 

Referring to the great debate now 
going on in our country, the impor- 
tance of which is appreciated by every 
one, Mr. Dobrow said, “ . all of us 
have a responsibility to try to under- 
stand the fundamental factors in- 
volved.’ 

To meet the problems of increased 
military strength and security as well 
as sound economy, Mr. Dobrow em- 
phasized the need for increased pro- 
duction; economy in consumption of 
civilian goods; greater savings; econ- 
omy in Government expenditures; 
elimination of waste; postponement of 
expenditures which can be deferred, 
and control of inflation. 

In thirty-five of the fifty years of 
this century, the paper industry in 
America has made a succession of new 
high records. In 1950 the production 
of paper and paperboard in the U.S. 
is estimated to have been over 24 
million tons as compared with a pro- 
duction of 20 million in 1949 and 22 
million tons in 1948. The second half 
of 1950 showed an increase of one 
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operating ratios continue on the basis of a 6-day 
of operation based on “inch-hours” 


reported to "ne Ni National Paperboard Asso- 


t 
million tons over the | production for 
the first six months. 

Mr. Dobrow asked, “Has the 1950 
production been consumed, or has 
some of it gone into somebody's stock- 
pile ?” 

In an attempt to answer his own 
question Mr. Dobrow recalled that, in 
1949 with a production of 20,300,000 
there was inventory liquidation month 
after, month, indicating that consump- 
tion ‘in that year was more like 21 
million tons. On the basis of an over- 
all increase of 14 percent in physical 
goods production in U.S. in 1950 over 
1949, the consumption of domestically 
produced paper and paperboard might 
be something like 23,900,000. But since 
paper is more closely related to the 
non -durable goods industries, which 
had an estimated increase of 11 per- 
cent over 1949, a consumption of 
something like 23,300,000 tons is indi- 
cated. Based on these assumptions the 
1950 consumption of paper and paper- 
board was somewhere between 23,300,- 
000 and 23,900,000 against an actual 
production of 24,300,000. 

“As a shot in the dark,” Mr, Do- 
brow predicted that the industry under 
the Defense Program now projected 
might produce from 25 to 26 million 
tons. In other words, the industry is 
“going full blast and probably will 
continue .. . until such time as parts 
of it get into trouble because of man- 
power shortages and shortages of raw 
material.” 


OBITUARIES 


Earle 76, former president 
and chairman of the board at Northern 
Paper Mills, Green Bay, Wis., died re- 
cently after a long illness. 

Mr. Murray was a member of the 
board for 30 years until his retirement 
in 1947, He was vice-president of the 
firm from 1921 until 1937, president 
from 1937 to 1942, and chairman of 
the board for the following five years. 


CHAS. T. MAIN, INC. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Process Studies, Design, Specifications 
and Engineering Supervision 


PULP AND PAPER MILLS 
""Roperts, Conmitation ed Valeatiens 
80 Federal Street Boston 10, Mass. 


FIBER RESEARCH AND SERVICE 


Semi-Chem. and Chemical Pulp 
Processes 
Pilot Plant Facilities 


THE KINSLEY CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Cleveland 11, Ohio 


45 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Telephones: 
LUxemburg 2-5178—4174—4830 


Cable Addrew: ALFBUNGE 


Jordan Shell and Plug Fillings 


TRADE-MARK 


POSITIVE 


Reg. U. 5. Pat. OF. 


High Speed Dise Refiner 
THE BAHR BROTHERS MFG. CO. 





CLEARING HOUSE 


MEN WANTED 
POSITIONS OPEN 


intendents 
ories 


selli 


mach ; 
miliwright master mechanics, plant 
chanica’ and gan — 
a beater imeers, back 
machine tenders. 


LIST YOUR CONFIDENTIAL APPLICATION 
WITH US to keep informed of attractive positions 
open in ri Ay and paper mills 


onaptes P. RAYMOND eavies. Ine. 
Washington St., Beston 


srccyatisre IN PLACING AND FURNISHING 
AND PAPER MILL EXECUTIVES 2 


WANTED 
Beg Factory 
Assistant Superintendent 


Excellent opportunity for man who 
has had at least 10 years’ experience 
on modern bag making equipment 
(not grocery exclusively), printing, 
machine maintenance, machine de- 
sign. Management caliber. Address 
in confidence—Charles P. Raymond 
Service, Inc., 294 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. Telephone Liberty 
2-6547. 


PRODUCTION CHIEF 


Paper converting, nationally known. Printing, 
coating, gumming, laminating, finishing opera- 
tions. Lifetime position for top-flight produc- 
tion executive. Our people know of this ad. 
Send full details confidentially to President, 
Box 50-443, care Paper Trade Journal. TF 


QaLantep POSITIONS $3,500 to $35,- 
000. We offer the original personal em- 
loyment service (established 41 years). 
rocedure of highest ethical standards is in- 
dividualized to your personal requirements. 
Identity covered ; woe pare rotected. 
Ask for particulars. BIXBY, InG 
—117 Dun Bidg., buttalon 2, N. Y¥. 


RATES 


Minimum cherge $2.50. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—10c @ word, double rate for heavy foce 


for each consecutive repetition. 





* Ass’ 


fom (96), 


ect ae, A Sek ea? ey “ae 
cere notes 1CE ASSOC., 115 State St., 


Placement Services te the 
‘aper ard Allied Industries. 


Personnel Consultants. Le 


AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
for CHEMIST 
Ye work directly under plant mansner ore 
Excellent chance for advancement. 
State complete details of experience in first letter. 
Address Box 51-42 care Paper Trade Journal. 
F-23 


ANTED — SALES ENGINEER — Experi- 
enced in Pulp and Paper Mills, for sales 
and service work. Excellent Son with 
old established eooepinnsy manufacturer. In re- 
ply, give resume of education, ¢ ience and 
current oz. Address Box 50-512 care Pegs 


Wi cee SUPERINTENDENT for small, 

Eastern mill making light- 
weight cootemen Cylinder machine experience 
essential. State walifications and salary ex- 


= Address 
ournal. 


YY ANTED——-Speciaity Paper Mill Master Me- | 


chanic for Mid-western mill. Age 40 to 


50 years with engineering background. In reply | 


ve references. Address 
rade Journal. F-16 


state qualifications and 
Box 51-27 care Paper 


os BOSS with experience in producing | 


nt ht papers, such as manifold and 
onions! 
a y give full details, cluding sala 


Address Box 51-39 care Paper Trade 


expected. 
Journal. 
F.9 


ANTED—Machine Tenders, Back Tenders, | 


Third Hands for mill on .009 corrugated, 
good wages, steady work, mill located in Cen- 


tral Ohio, Address Box 51-40 care Paper Tats | 
F-2 


Journal. 
_—_——_—_ 


XPERIENCED MAN to take care of Fin- 


ishing and Shipping Department in Koper | 
vew ork | 


Converting Plant 20 miles ouside 
City. Address Box 51-44 care Paper Trade Jour- 
nal, F-2 
LT 
ANTED—Chemist or Chemical 
for sales and service work selling adhe- 
sives to coated paper trade. Location Middle 
West. Address 
Journal. 
Ls 


RAFT PULP AND PAPER MILL ENGI. | 
NEER—Electrical training preferred, power | 
experience necessary. Excellent opportunity for | 


one who can carry full responsibility. Southern 


location. Address Box 51-46 care Paper Ties | 


Journal. 
TT 


XPERIENCED PAPER MACHINERY | 
knowledge of | 
reels, winders and cutters. Excellent opportunity | 


DESIGNER with special 
with well established company. 


Address Box 
51-49 care Paper Trade Journal. TF 





x 50-378 care Paper Trade | 
TF 


ill located in Massachusetts. In | 


Engineer | 


ox 51-45 care Paper Trade 
F-23 | 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Mi SUPERINTENDENT with proven 
ability in conventional or Yankee Four- 
drinier Mill a maoulacturing light or heavy weigh 
Kraft or — specialty grades. es new 
connection. Address Box $1. % care Paper Trade 
Journal. F.2 


*FSCHNICAL AND PRODUCTION CON- 
TROL. Party newly arrived in this ge 
wy seeks connection. Broad in 
aft, Sulphite and Groundwood P oe ont Pa- 
—. Best references. Address Box Pet 26 care 
‘aper Trade Journal. F-2 


Fromeman with now years practical ex- 
perience converti rs for all s, 
desires connections wit! able concern, Middle 
aged. Can handle help “ier best results. Ad- 
dress Box 51-31 care Paper Trade Journal. F-2 


ECHNICAL GRADUATE—B.S., ‘= S. New 

York State ie of Forest years 
experience Quality Control and relopment 
Work with Absorbent Specialty Mill. 
change for greater tunity. Address — 
51-37 care Paper Trade Journal. F.2 


TECHNICAL DIRECTOR 


Es yiars experience in DIRECTING RE- 
SEARCH paper converting, synthetic gout- 
ings, functional papers, ord ae papers, 
wraps, extrusion, me eas, pat, bri 

ground, peace and war items. Peeek t ¢ 
nection to direct research with medium sized 
company. Address Box 51-47 care Paper Trade 
Journal. F-2 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 


1 Sprout Waldron 36-2 Refiner with 400 HP 
440 volt 3 phase 60 cycle motor and starter. 
Has spare plates—Practically new. 


ROSS PAPER MACHINERY CO. 
265 Passaic Street 
Newark 4, N. J. F-2 


FOR SALE 


Two—#2 Moore & White screens 
both in operation until late Nov. 
1950. Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 


Attention E. W. Broomall. ‘a 


FOR CLEARING HOUSE ADVERTISING 
HELP WANTED—10¢ a word. Double rate for heavy face type. 


WARTED-—Ntp, «werd, Beahte rete’ for Nnwey toen: Syme. SRN 


type. Minimum chorge $2.50. If repeated V2 rate will be cherged OPPORTUNITIES—10e © word. Double rate for heavy fese type. 
Minimum cherge 


Classified advertising spece may aise be purchased at $5.06 per single column inch, ad <sentnad Ghsrtnietah ies idle ieee 


tf box number is used—70 cents additional. 


Address replies to advertisements appearing under Box Numbers in care of PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, 15 West 47th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Paper TRADE JOURNAL 





For Sale and Wonted CURRENT OFFERINGS 
ween 32” model 24-3A Cameron Slitter. 
58” F Sheeter. 
ivering GIOVE CO., INC. 82” Ham Sheeter, only 8 yrs. 
557 Water St., N. ¥. ORegon 3-6160-1-2-3 old. 
nip. All rolls equipped 100° le knife 
with vad ee eee 68” Cewege all a Cut- 
m 
er aoe for 3 phase, 60 cycle, 2300 PER COATING } MACHINERY MANU- Ms 4 an oo 3 = back guage, 
ey Box 51-22 care Paper ro iy IT a ee 


New im- 
| F ¥, Tic 151d Busi Beads Reckeovers 1, | ' * ” 
AN an ' 

R SALE—64” Seybold Paper Cutter; 36” TF | 

Sock oad ta? Sadbee tren oe” plcke THOMAS W. HALL COMPANY, lnc. 
wood 5, 28" 530° Thomson Platen Die Cutters; | 120 West 42né $t., New York 18 
ing’ Machines of ‘ll-standard maker and siacs. | JOR SALE— Tissue Mill, one machine — (Plant at Stemford, Conn.) 
Write for listing. Address Box 51-19, care Pa- Principals oul. Address Box 51-48 care Pa- 
per Trade Journal. TF | per Trade Journa F-2 








ROSS PAPER MACHINERY Y MACHINERY WANTED 
FOR OUTRIGHT PURCHASE 


WE OWN WHAT WE ADVERTISE 


2—Diits 1 Tub. Sire "Vacuum type tinder 120” fase 
758 ih. tren Twi x 


SELTINGC—AEW 
BEETS RCT ace a 


CALENDER ROLLS ° 
46 Chilled Iron Reils—Assorted sizes. SHEETERS 
1—42" Dillon with 8 roll backstand. 
R \—48” Kidder Spot Shester. 
1—18% ft. long x 30" wide—with moter. 
SHREDDERS 
t—American 37” Hamermill, anti-frivtien Sear- 


\—Seout Waldron Cutter—type F112" kates. 


Ticer loner 1 gh sped ters ane 


2: Spacers 
jasc 


SORE CUTTERS 
1—Cameren with 2” x 1%” mandrels. 


GOUCH ROLLS—Rubber 
1—110" face x 20” diameter. New. 


STUre PUMPS 
t—Ghartle 10 x 20 Triplex. 


| ey —— 
toBtseegee 22 stapes Jae" sees tome 


A a ae came 
a 
Link Gelt 40 f.p, Ratio 22-1, 50 r.9.m.- 


SUPERCALENDERS 
i Hen Biko. Mette 000-1. 900 r.5.0.-3 tam 1-40" Perkins 7 rolt—with all electra oustp- 
1 ut, Waldron, with 400 HP, 440 volt, 3 
. Waldron, x . 
ee 1 4 
saan, OD. cyete mater and castep—Precmeaty Tira hisongy tree ag. Vate—Cytinee 7° 
— ae Cylinder with 
ee ee | brass and rubber covered. months. 
ver Vacuum Filters. linder 10 face x Tae 
YS” diameter. Steel vats. 1200 GPM capacity. 20brase ote steel 


alt for water finish on 


ELAT SCREENS ROTARY SCREENS. 
OB Deter Shee, wa eersoores 4—#2A Bird, rebulit with vats, plates, 
El volute Bete "Rotter Shee with scrapers. on 


armon 142 Gird--etniolons steel vat. AA MACHINE 
oe nM i iB plate retter ches. i—#2 Bird—iron vat. t—Waldron 40° Waxer and Impregnator. 


WHY LIST YOUR EQUIPMENT? — WE WILL BUY IT. 


Paper Trade Journal, Classified Ads Bring Good Results 
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FOR SALE 


CAMERON SLITTERS 

1—S0” and 1—62” Type 6. 

1—S2” Type 8—Model 5. 

1—42” Type 26—Model 2A. 

1—32” and 1—42”Model 24-3A Duplex. 

1—32” Type 40, Model 2A. 

1—62” Type 10—Mode! 5. 

1—36” Langston Center Wind Dupiex S&R. 

1—30” Langston Type “A” Shear Cut Slit- 
ter & Rewinder, 


1—62” Langston Shear Cut Slitter, 50” dia. 
rewind. 


1—48” Inland Paper Board Slitter, Rewinds 
49” diameter. 


POWER PAPER CUTTERS 


4—Seybold: 54” and 64” 20th Century, 50” 
10Z, 40” 6Z. 


1—S4” Holyoke. 
3—Oswego: 1—38", 1—44" and 57”. 
1—Sheridan 50”. 


2—Acme: 32” and 42”, 1—S&W Undercut 
63”. 


1—48” Mayer Cogng, Machine Co.'s gum- 
ming machine for Kraft paper. 


1—81” Hudson Sharp Toilet and Towel Per- 
forator. 


Machine Co. % fold, 


1—Paper Convertin 
© with embossing at- 


3 web napkin fo 
tachment. 


2—Hudsen Sharp, 3 deck napkin folders 
13” = 10”, with embossing attachments. 


2—Lockport Flat & Square Bag Machines. | 
One #2, one #3. 


\—20” Champlain 4-color Rotogravure Press. 
1—32” 3-color Boageint Machinery Corpora- 


tion’s Aniline inting Press for tail- 
printer on Bag Machine. 


1—96” Clark-Aiken Single Rotary Sheeter, 
with six roll double deck back stands, 
slitting attachment, and Moore & White 
Layboy. 


1—88” Single Hamblet Sheeter, 8 roll double 
deck backstands, ee attachment and, 
automatic overlapping delivery. Erie Lay- 
boy with blower and static eliminator. 
Automatic inserting ream counter. 


2—Duplex Sheeters, i1—64” Dillon and 
1—94” Moore & White. 


1—81” Hudson-Sharp Embossing Machine. 


1—45” German, Dornbusch Embossing ma- 
chine with two sets of embossing rolls. 


1—38” Holyoke 
Heavy Type. 


1—42” Hobbs Mig. Co.'s Embosser, ball 
bearing throughout. 


1—60” Shartle & Bevis Waxing Machine. 
Vacuum type water removal unit. Vari- 
able speed AC motor drive. 


3—Potdevin Squeeze Roll Waxing Machines, 
one 80”, one 82” and one 84” wide. 


i—14” x 28” Meisel, R.F.B. & P. Press, 
with all attachments for continuous reg- 
ister forms. 


1—46” 6 Roll, 1—67” 9 Roll and 1—84” 
9 Roll Holyoke Super Calender Stacks. 


1—5 ton Gasoline Tow Motor Truck, 74” 
lift, 60° width forks, 1—Lewis Sheppard 
lift truck sold with same. 


Roll to Roll Embosser. 


GIBBS-BROWER COMPANY, INC. 


Reply to Room 903 
21 East 40th St.. New York 16, N. Y. 
F-2 





COMPLETE 
SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE 


iw 
mg 


Fo? 
el 


RERSS 
eg #F 


tes—Dyes—Colors, etc. 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 


86-04 Beaver St., New York 5, N. Y. P-2 


WANTED 


Press Rolls 96” to 98” Face, 17” to 
19” O.D. with or without Rubber 
Covering 


Address Box 51-32, care Paper Trade 
Journal. 


Evaporators, Generators and ‘Boilers, 
gueere” Cutters, Hydrauli 


Address "Box Soi93 care Pipe 
F 


WANTED—USED MOTORS 


2—150 or 175 H.P., 440 volt, 3 , 60 
cycle, 450 RPM motors, incl start- 
ing compensators and contactor rds. 

not needed. 


OR 
2—175 SP. sqatvedt ange 000 wehh, 5 phase, 
60 cycle, 450 motors, with starting com- 
We can offer for sale or exchange two 550 


Have pulp available. Can pay cash. 
BOX 51-29 care Paper Trade Journal. F-2 


yaaa Wa Lap Machines—84” face, 
Primary Press, Lappi Press. Addres: 
Box 51-41 care Paper Trade bournal. . 
a_i 
ANTED — BALING MACHINE — for 
wastepaper, hand or electric 
ferred. Address Box 5-43 care 
Journal. 
ST 
re or 60” motorized Econ- 
omy, or in, 28. Downstroke pre- 
ferred. ‘Address ter Seer Box, Fall ai, 
ass. - 


SAT 
ANTED—TOILET TISSUB—Jumbo Rolls 
(Bleached and unbleached) in carload lots. 
Address Box 51-16 care Paper Trade Jouraah, 


OPPORTUNITY 


WE WILL SUPPLY WORKING 
CAPITAL, LEND MONEY TO 
INSTALL ADDITIONAL MA- 
CHINERY, OR BUY YOUR 
PULP OR PAPERMILL. PRE- 
FER PURCHASE OF YOUR 
MILL. CASH. 


Welter $. Clugston & Associates 
Cambridge City 19, Indiena 


FIRMS 


seeking help or need- 
ing and selling new 
and used equipment 
use the Clearing 
House Columns of 
Paper Trade Journal 
regularly— They get 
what they want in a 
very short time. 

The cost is slight— 
and the results very 
satisfactory. 


Paper Trave JOURNAL 





SAVE-ALLS, WASHERS, THIGKENERS, DECKERS—DE-INKING 


9—Complete washers set up in groups of three. Each 
washer with cylinder eal "36n110. Soft rubber 
couch rolls 24” diameter with apprcx. 3” rubber. 
Metal-end vats, doctor blades, drives. 


7—Extra cylinder moulds identical 36x110 for above. 


4—Tolhurst Centrifugal paper stock screens with 7 
H.P. sistas, Con be dued Ge. aaeatad uted 
impurities. 

1—Appleton Wet Machine 36x84 for lapping approx. 
15 tons stock/24 hours. 


7—Extra couch - os above. 

2—Complete wa: above—36x84. One with agi- 
tator (improved F Pune Winding Design). 

1—Extra cylinder—36x84 for above. 2—Beaters—Noble & Wood—1i1800# 

2—Cylinder moulds 36x92. purchased 1947—65x52. 75 H.P. 
Will sell individually or lot. 3p. 

6—Harmon 12 plate screens for de-inking or paper mfr. 4—Suction press roll—25x180 drilled face. Anti-friction 

4—Sandy Hill Rubber Shoe 12 plate screens. aashign-cOhteiide-Sielt-edealians for direct drive. 


4—Friction calender stacks—3roll—approx. 26” diameter 
for paper 26” wide. Drives. 


Rolls 
/60c 


1—Set upright reels—84”. 
1—Mammoth Sr. Jordan. 
1—Shartle 750 rpm refiner. 
1—Bird #2 Screen. 
3—Calender rolls—10%4124. 
1—Calender rolls—16x124. 
2—Calender rolls—14x87. 
1—Calender rolls—12x87. 
1—Calender rolls—10x87. 
1—Calender rolls—16x84. 


5—Calender rolls—714x84. S—Mortise gear drives. 


7—Large V-Pulley Sheaves—(new) 
up to 14 grooves—25 to 76” di- 
1—Calender rolls—14x76. ameters. 
3—Calender rolls—12x76. 
1—Calender rolls—14x64. 
1—Granite press roll 22x132. 
2—Brass couch rolls—18x90. 


1—Brass Breast Roll—anti-friction 
bearings—14x90. 


40 gears for 36” dia. dryers—108T. 
20 gears for 48” dryers—1%4" pitch. 


1—6 Knife _. Chi 
—with 300 Synchronous 
motor & Simeioteeieies 
bearings. 


PAPER MILL STORES 


P.O. BOX 40, LOCKPORT, NEW YORK 


WANT TO BUY EQUIPMENT? We'll get it for you. 
WANT TO SELL EQUIPMENT? We'll sell it for you. 
LOOKING FOR A BETTER JOB? We'll get it for you. 
LOOKING FOR COMPETENT HELP? We'll get that too. 


all through the CLEARING HOUSE SECTION of 
PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 


H. WATERBURY 
& SONS CO. 


ORISKANY, N. Y. 


BUY UNITED STATES 
SAVINGS BONDS 


@ Completely 


© Self Ciling 


° Self Adjusting 
@ Will ebserb 
both letersi 


Manutacturers of 


WATERBURY FELTS 
Since 1860 


THE at 
OINT 
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ENGLISH CLAYS 


UNIFORM SUPERIOR DEPENDABLE 


English China C saise a ration 
ng! 551 Fifth on wee 





ROLLER BEARING PHOTOVOLT 


for accurate measurement of 
Brightness and Opacity 
of pulp and paper in terms of TAPP! specifications. 


Also for 
Gloss and Color 


tests on paper, cardboard and other paper products. 


HAMBLET MACHINE co. || Portable, reliable, rugged, simple to operate 
PHOTOVOLT corr. 


SINGLE, DUPLEX AND DIAGONAL PAPER CUTTERS | SON A’ ORK ¥. 
CUTTER KNIVES, PATENT TOP SLITTERS ehoeN ag Colorimeters, pH Mt Meters ee 


“EXSREGSIOR Felts 


The Trademark of Felts of Superior Quality 
for Every Grade of Pulp and Paper 


KNOX A dah COMPANY 


AMDE? MAINE 


Paper Trape JOURNAL 





The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 


ical Co. 
Morningstar, Nichol, Inc. 
gone Starch Products, Inc. 


Sean, Hall & Hall & Co. ine. 


Aaa p shake & 
merican 
Ww, ae y. & Engrg. 


A Machine Co. 
Dilts M bine Works, I i 
acl nc 


Mfg. Co. 

E. D. Jones & Sons Co. 

D. J. furray . Co. 
Ww 


& te 
auale Hill Iron & Brass 


Wor 
Val Iron Works Co. 
Ss Brothers Machine Co. 


ADJUSTABLE SHAKE MOTION 
Manchester Machine Co. 


ADJUSTABLE TILTING MOTOR 
BASE 


Lovejoy Flexible Coupling Co. 


ALLOYS 
Michigan Steel Casting Co 


ANTIFOAM 
American Cyanamid Company 
Industrial Chemicals Divisi 
National Aluminate Corp. 
Nopco Chemical Co. 


APRON CLOTH 
Williams-Gray Co. 


BAG MACHINES 
Diltts Machine Works 


Machine Co. 
™ Sew Hill lron & Brass 
Se eet 
w t & 


on is 
L. Smidth & Co. 


BARK BURNER 
Combustion Engineering- 
Superheater, Inc. 
ichols Engrg. & Research 


—— AND CHIPPERS 
s Mfg. Co. 
okie 


Fide at 


mcr Mia. co Co. 


Diits Machine Works 

E. D. Jones & Sons Co. 
The Moore & White Co. 
Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 


BASIC WEIGHT SCALES 
Thwing-Albert instrument Co. 


ite Co. 
The Sandy Hill Iron & Brass 
Works 
Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 
SKF Industries 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 


Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 


BEATERS AND JORDANS 
’ Paper Machy. & Engrg 
wi Inc. 
The é Machine Co. 
Blac weon Company 
Dilts Machine Works 
wie, 
Morden Beene Co, 
k J. pass Comenny 


Sandy all a Iron iron Bru oo Works 


jachine Lo. 
Smith 8 Winchester an Co. 
Valley ron W 


BED PLATES 
Bahr Brothers Mfg. Co. 
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Dilts Machine Works, Inc. 
m Mig. Co. 
Far 
‘ones & Sons Co. 
fb. Jom Div., Lukens Steel 


Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 
TING 
et His-Chalmers Mis. Co. 
The Good year "Tire & Rubber 


7 
Link it Company 


BIN DISCHARGERS 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 


pace AGENTS 
ae Pont De Nemours & 


Gott ‘Dy estuff Corp. 
Rohm & Haas Co. 
Virginia Smelting Co. 
BLEACHING APPARATUS 
Co. 


Moore & Whi 


Niagara Alkali Co. 
Pu "Sendy Hill irom & Bren 


Works 
Shartle Brothers Mi. chine Co. 
BLOW PIPES & 8 
Carthage Machine 
Tank & $tio Co. 


Moore & vee Co, 
. Co, D. J. 
ny 


BOILERS 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Combustion maguneering: 
Superheater, 


BOTTOMS 
Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co. 
Valley tron Works Co. 


BOXBOARD SCALES 
Thwing-Albert Instrument Cc 


BRUSH ROLLS 
M. W. Jenkins Sons, Inc 


BRUSHES 
M. W. Jenkins Sons, Inc 
Gus Reidel & Son 

BURSTING TESTERS 
B. F. Perkins & Son Inc 
Testing Machines, Inc. 


CALENDERS 


y 
Machy, Co. 
Hill Iron & Bras 
Shortie Brother Machine Co. 
s 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 


Valley Iron Works Co. 
Waldron Corp., J 


CARRIER ROPE 
Williams-Gray Co. 
CASEIN : 
American Cyanamid Co. 
pnieerie Chem. Div. 
Bunge Pulp & Paper Co 
Hercules Powder 


CASTINGS 
A Machine Co. 
& Clawson ny 
Babcock —_ ae x 


bi Dies Machine W Works 
Farrel- Pooret th 


Hamblett ine oe 
Hardinge Company, Inc 
Lobdell United Co. 
us Metal Corp. ‘ 
igan Steel Casting Co. 
y Hill Iron & Bras 


Shortie een Machine Co. 

omitn & Winchester Mfg. Co. 

Valley Iron Works Co. 

Walworth Company 
CENTRIFUGAL MACHINERY 

Bird Machine Co. 

Nichols Engrg. & Research 


Ross, 
gen J- 0 Brothers rh. Co. 
CHAINS 
Link Belt Compan 
SmphendAdeaaen "Miz. Co. 
CHEMICAL COTTON PULP 
Hercules Powder Co. 





WEST VIRGINIA 
PULP and PAPER COMPANY 


230 Park Ave. 35 East Wacker Drive 
New York 17, N. Y. Chicago 1, iii. 


Lincoin-Liberty Bidg. 503 Market St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. San Francisco 5, Calif. 


Manufacturers of West Virginia Mill Brand Papers 


SUPERCALENDERED ENVELOPE 
ENGLISH FINISH MIMEOGRAPH 
INDEX BRISTOL 

POST CARD 


COVER 
CUP AND CONTAINER 
FILE FOLDER 
TAG 
COATED 
MACHINE COATED 


KRAFT LINER BOARD 
KRAFT CONVERTING AND KRAFT ENVELOPE 


PRICE 


~ Efe 


ceelr 


an 





Se He 8 Bras, 
Fromee Fiesible Coupling Co 


Waldron Corp. John 
CRANES 


WHERE TO BUY Moore pant tack. tn 
vi The, Cents CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTORS eee 
iv. Adamson M ee “ hea 


Co. 
. E. Sirrine & Co. 
Waldron 
Jpn, Waldron Corp lee. 
CONTINUOUS DIGESTER 
Paper & Industrial 


Appliances 
CONTROLLERS 
Clawson 


ems tte 
Waldron © CYLINDER MOULDS 
iSite Machine Works Manchester Machine Co. 
wee Nott tins Se 
. inc. 
TOT a “Ew ste & 
adustrial DAMPENERS 
od am Nile. Co. Perkins * Son, Ine., B. F. 
Roos Hagineering Corp]. O alley Iron Works ‘Ce 
Shartle hers Mch. DECKLE WEBBING 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. Williams-Gray Co. 
DEFIBRATORS 
Raines Hunt Mechine Co. = 
Smith & Winchester Mig. Co oe rms 
Sonoce Products Co. 
CORROSION RESISTANT 
Amercoat Corporation 


COTTON LINTER 
Railway Supply & Mfg. Co. 





JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


Gniversity of Maine 


Lectures on Pulp and Paper Manufacture 


Beautifully bound in stiff cover. 
$5.00 


Limited Quantity 


Lockwood Trade Journal Co., Inc. 15 W. 47th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Parer Trape JouRNAL 





eT —— 
ungerford » ime. 
The Permutit Conpeny 


DEMULSIFIERS 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corp.. 
ichigan Alkali Div. 


DENSOMETERS 
Witt © Gey 


DESIGN CONSTRUCTION 
Ebasco Services 
DETERGENTS 
American Cyanamid Gone 
dustrial Chemicals Division 


. . 
Vyatee Chemicals Corp.. 
ichigan Alkali Div. 

DEWAXING CHEMICALS 
American Cyanamid Company 
Industrial ome ivision 
Nopco Chemical Co. - 
DIFFERENTIAL SCALES 
Thwing-Albert Instrument Co. 
DIGESTERS 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 
Combustion Engineering- 
Superheater, Inc. 
Lukenweid 
Pusey & Jones Corp. 
DIGESTERS (Continuous) 
Paper & Industrial Appliances 
DISPERSING AGENTS 


Bird Machine Compan 

Bleck, Clawson = 
ingtown b 

Leddi: : ce Corp. 

The Meore & Whine Co” 

The Sandy Hill Iron & Brass 
Works 

Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 

DOCTOR BLADES 

Bird Machine Company 

Lodd . Corp 

The Miore Co. 

The, Sandy Hifi Iron & Brase 


‘orks 
Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 
DRIERS 


a. Coren Seer 
po ak. 


Lukenweld 
The Moore & White Co. 
Murray Mfg. Co., D. J. 


> ae y 
Ray Mig. » Inc. 
The Sandy Hill iron & Brass 
Works 
Shartie Brothers Machine Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 
ORILLED SUCTION COUCH ROLLS 
Manchester Machine Co. 
DRILLED SUCTION DRUM ROLLS 
Manchester Machine Co. 
ORIVES 
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WINDERS 
SS Machine Co. 
ORYER DRAINAGE 

Stickle Steam Specialties Co. 


ORYER ROLL PYROMETER 
Thwing-Albert Instrument Co 


M. W. Jenkins Sons, Inc 


OYESTUFFS 
American Cranernid Company 
v. 


I. du’ Pont de Nemours & 


General Dyestuffs Cor 
National Aniline Divison, Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp. 
ELECTRIC HYGROMETER 
Chwing-Albert Instrument Co. 


EMBOSSING MACHINES 
i achine Works 


— oo w 
jae” Waldron Corp. 
EMBOSSING ROLLS 
The A Machine Co. 
Gibbs- Brower ae 
eit = 
Wheeler Roll Co. 


EMULSIFIERS 
General 


vii . Corp. 
Goal cieebeken” Mie. Ca. 
ne. 
Mi , D. J.. Mfg. Co. 
Sesnan Sie Co., Div. of 
Whiting Corp. 
EXPANDERS 
Mount Hope Machinery Co. 
FANS 
General ric Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Ross Engineering Co., J. O. 


FEEDERS 
Merrick Scale Mfg. Co. 
The Permutit ny 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 


Woolen Mills 


Draper B f 
Hurck & Son, F.C. 
Lockport Felt Co. 


Mor 

oa, & hofen 
aterbury Felt to. 

Ww H., & Sons Co. 

Willia’ wav Co 


FELT CLEANERS 


Calgon, Inc. 
Cowles Chemical Co. 


General 
Nepeo Chemical Co. 
FELT CONDITIONERS 


Bird Machine Co. 
The Sandy Hill Iron & Brass 
Works 


FELT GUIDES 


Co. 
The Sandy Hill Iron & Brass 
Works 


Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 
Waldron Corp., Jobn 


FILLERS 
i Cyanamid 
A. M. Meincke & Inc. 
Vanderbilt Co., R. T. 
W; Chemicals Corp.. 
ichigan Alkali Div. 
FILTERS 


itd Machine Company 
Jj M Hieber Corp. 
& Terry, Inc. 


& Co. 
Thug: Sandy" Hf’ iron Brass 
Walworth Company 


FITTINGS 


Crane Compa 

Shartle Bros. Mch. Co. 
Walworth Company 

FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 


Laefoy Fie x & a on 
john Waldron Corp. 
FLOORING, GRATING 

AND TREADS 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Norton Co. 
FLOW BOXES, STAINLESS-CLAD 


The Sandy hart & Brase 
Works — 
FORK LIFT TRUCKS 


Tnduatfial Truck tvieien 


Towmotor Corp. 
FORMATION TESTERS 


isa mre. 


GRINDING WHEELS 
N Company 


HOSE (Air, Water, Suction, etc.) 
The Goodyear fire & Suober 


INDENTING 
Ditts Machine Works 


INDUSTRIAL TRACTORS 


“Mdusial “Track "Devision 


Fiailt: 
i 


egne 
ial 


fs 


FHF 
| ir ‘7 


f 


i 


a 





WHERE TO BUY 


fee veges Oil Co. 
y 


Texas 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co. 


MAGAZINE REELS 
Dilts Machine Works (Kohler 
Systems) 


MATERIALS HANDLING 


Cleveland Crane & Engrg. Co. 
Dilts Machine Works 
Ss ephene: Ada atte Ca 

ti mson . . 
The Wellman Engrg. 


MICROMETERS & CARERS 
Farrel-Birmingham Co. 
Tabdell Ca 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
Testing Machines, Inc. 


MICRO-CRYSTALLINE WAXES 
Bunge Puip & Paper Co. 
Moore & Munger 


MOISTURE CONTENT CONTROL 
Cambridge Instrument Co. 
Stickle Steam Specialties Co. 
Williams Apparatus Co., Inc. 

MOTORS AND GENERATORS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
General Electric Company 
Reliance Electric & Engrg. Co 


NEWSPRINT 
Bunge Pulp & Co. 
Canadian Newsprint Supply Co. 


NICKEL AND NICKEL ALLOYS 
The International Nickel Co. 


NOZZLES 
Link Belt Company 


PACKING BOXES 
(aeees Cor ation 
Moore & White Co. 
‘Gek Becnere Machine Co. 
ar! ui Co 
Industrial Truc i Divicen 


ae wees 
‘lark Equi C 
Industria Truck Divicen 


PAPER MACHINE DRIVES 
Manchester Machine Co. 


PAPER MACHINES 
Bagley & Sewall Co. 
Black Clawson Company 
Gibbs Beswee te na 
Thomas | w. ao 


Moore & Whit White Co. 


% 2 Road “Compan 
*. ane Mia rm % Brass 


suerte’ Brothers M. 
Smith & Winchester Mie, & 


PAPER MACHINE SLICES 
. — 
c ones & Sons 
The Moore & White Co. 
The Sandy Hill Iron & Brass 
Works 
Valley Iron Works Co. 


PAPER TUBE MACHINERY 
Diets : 


PARAFFINE WAXES 
Moore & Munger 
PARAFFIN WAX EMULSIONS 
Nopco Chemical Co, 
PASTING MACHINES 
Black 


Clawson Com 
Dilts Machine ve 


PEBBLE MILLS 
F. L. Smidth & Co. 
PERFORATED METAL 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
pH METERS 
Cambri Instrument Co. 
Thwing-Albert Instrument Co. 


48 


PIPE 
Armco Drainage & Metal Prod 


PIPE FITTINGS 
Armco Dreiaage & Metal Prod- 


ucts, 
coe Sonne 

rin Company 
Michigan Steel Casting Co. 
Walworth Co. 


PITCH CONTROL 
American Cyanamid 
Tndasral” Chemical Brain 
Se etal teases 
National Aluminate Corp. 
‘opco Chemical Co. 
Rohm & Haas Co. 


PLASTICIZERS 
American Cyanamid Com 
Industrial Chemicals 
Aktivin Division, Heyden Chemi 


cal Corp. 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. 
Nopco Chemical Co. 


PLATERS 
Gibbs-Brower Company, Inc. 
Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F. 


ee 


ei pes 


Lukens Steel Company 
Timken Roller Bearing Co 


PLUGS 
The Appleton Machine Co. 
po “lawson ee 
D. Jones & 
Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 


rT aw ce 
kcae Machine Co 
PRECISION SAMPLE CUTTER 


Testing Machines, Inc. 
Thwine- Albert Instrument Co. 


sageenv Ares 
Pont de Nemours & Co 


| 2X" —- Dyestuff Corp. 


PRESSURE VESSELS 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 
Combustion Saeereg 
Superheater, 


PRESSES 
Black Clawson y 
Dietz Machine 
Farrek Co. 
bbe- Brower Company, Inc. 
Thomas W Hall 
Hudson-Sharp an Co. 
The ore © SS ao 
™, ‘Sandy Hil Iron & Brass 
Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 
Weldree Corp., John 
H. G, Weber & Co., Inc. 
Waneme Teanate Co. 
PULLEYS 
Lovejoy Flexible Coupling Co. 
“o CLASSIFIER 


he Bauer Bros. ‘ 
Thine. Albert Instrument Co. 


PULP CLEANERS 
Nichols Engrg. & Research 
Corp. 


"ios Goss. 
rane 
Record Fay, & Mach. Co. 
Shartle Brothers Co. 
fares t 
Bever Br 2 4 
be Cowles y 
E. D. Jones A eos ae Co. 
Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 
PULPS 
Brown Company 
Bunge & Paper Co. 
Gottesman & Co., Inc. 
Lyddon ¢ Co, Anstey). Ine. 
Parsons & Whittemore, Inc. 


Price & Pierce, 
and T 
fue ap - ‘rading Co. 


PULPSTONES 
Norton Company 


PULP TESTERS 
and Pulp Testing 


Williams Apparatus Co., Inc. 
PULVERIZING MILLS 

Combustion Engineering- 

Superheater, Inc. 

F. L. Smidth & Co. 
PUMPS 

American Paper Machy. & Engrg. 

Works, I 


AllisChalmers Mfg. Co. 

Black Clawson aeeny 
Buffalo Pumps, I 

paome § — Turbine Co. 


Dompngions, Mf ‘ute, €. 


Gibbs-Brower Wes Inc. 
B Jackson Co. 


Kicore & White on 
Rats Ca cats, Camervie Bi Biower Corp. 


i2; Pen Paper Core 
The Sandy oT 7 Brass 
Works 
rtle Brothers Machine Co. 
ith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 
RADIANT BURNERS 
Red-Ray Mfg. Co., Inc. 

RAG COOKING PROCESSES 
The ie Eee Chemical Company 
Geneve! Dromes S Corp. 

Rohm & 
= CUTTERS 


Me arene & hon’ Ine a 


Payor. Stiles & Co. 
RECAUSTICIZING PLANTS 
The Dorr Company 
RECOVERY oo 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 
Combustion Engi Saenene 
Superheater, 
Moore & White Co. 
D. J. ry aie. Co 
Pusey ones Co 
Ross _ “Cap J. O. 
Valley Iron Wor! 
REELS 
The Appleton Machine Co. 
Black 1. aml ny 
Dilts Machine Wor 
Chee Sreseme) 
Downingtown Mig. Co. 
Hudson Sharp Machine Co. 
Moore & White Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
The Sandy Hill Iron & Brass 
Works 
Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 
bar gases & Winchester Mfg. 


REFINERS 


«» Mfg. Co. 
ron & "ieoae Works 


Valley Iron Works 
REGULATORS 
Aqgesinan poser Machy. & Engrg 


orks, 
Allie: Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
‘Machine Works 


Roiney Machine Co. 
a Hil Iron & Brass 
Shartle Brothers Machine & 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. 
U. S. Rubber Co. 
Iron Works Co. 


Ww .. John 
vem Bre 


ROLL COVERS 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 


ny 
Stowe- Woodward, Inc 


ROLL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Dilts Machine Works (Kohler 
Systems) 


ROLL STANDS 


Di 
(Kohler Systems) 
Frank W. & Co. 

Moore & White Co. 

Potdevin Machine 

The Sandy Hill Iron & Brass 


Wor! 
ohn Waldron Corp. 
. G. Weber & Co., Inc. 


ROPE CARRIERS 


ROTARY KILNS 
F. L. Smidth & Co, 


ROTARY STEAM JOINTS 
fnerteore bk White & 
Shartle Bros. Mch. 


RUBBER PRODUCTS 
The Goodyear ‘Tire & Rubber 
Company 


SATURANTS 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. 


SATURATING MACHINES 
idee Machine Wate 
rank W. & Co. 


Bird Mashios Conon Co. 
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Sandusk Fay & Mech. Co. 
Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 


SHREDDERS 
Bauer Brothers Co. 
Ca Machine Co. 
Gibbs-Brower Company, Inc 


SIZE PRESSES 
Manchester Machine Co. 


py oso ee Cy id Company, 
m 
Industrial "Chemie Division 


Chemical Company 
ae, Fest, E. I., de Nemours & 
Po. 


Glidden Company 
Hercules Powder Co. 
The Hubi Co. 
Monsanto ical Company 
National Aluminate Corp. 
Stele Hall Con Ine. 
tein-Ha 

qeeete Chemicals Corp.. 
ichigan Alkali Div. 


SIZING TESTER 
W. @ LL. E. Gurley 
Testing Machines, Inc. 
Thwing-Albert Instrument Co 
Williams Apparatus Co., Inc. 


SLIME CONTROL 
The Dow Chemical 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
General Dyestuff ’ 
Monsanto Chemical 
National Aluminate Corp. 
Rohm & Haas Co. 
Vanderbilt Co., R. T. 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., 
ichigan Alkali Div. 


SLITTERS 

Black Clawson C 7 

Cameron Machine Co. 
Machine Co. 

Dietz Machine Works 

Dilts Machine oe 

Downingtown Mfg. 

an oe 

semiet Cece 


Langston Co., Samuel M. 
Moore & White Co. 
D. J. Murray Mfg. Co. 
vin Machine Co. 
42; J. Ross Company 
Paper Machy. Co. 
Sandy Hill Iron & Brass 


‘orks 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 
Waldron Corp., John 


SMOKE STACKS 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 


arr ag ys ~~ TESTER 


BS, Machines, Inc. 
Thwing-Albert Instrument Co. 


ons Ons c 
[i yanamid Company, 
Gener i D ~ uff <a - 
al yest 
jopco Chemi 


oneké MACHINERY 
Dilts Machine Works 
Frank W., & Co. 
Sandy Hill Iron & Brase 
orks 
John Waldron Corp. 
"Bunge Pulp & Poe Ce. 
Withams-Gray Co. 
STARGLENS ~~. 
come Sine Ss 


‘Michixan “Stect 1 Casting Ce. 
U. S. Steel Corp. 
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STEAM SPECIALTIES 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Combustion ) Sie Ine. 
Davis 


ine Steam Specialties Co. 


STEEL 

Cirmawic Tilinaie’ Beeet Ce 
ie me 
Lukens Steel Company 
D, J. Murray Mfg. nee. 
The Samly Hill Iron fh Bram 
Works 

U. S. Steel Corp. 

STEEL, CLAD 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Lukens Steel Company 


STEEL TANKS 
Chi: Bridge & Iron ene 
The Sandy fin Iron Bras 
ssid iii 


Thwing-Albert Instrument Co. 


STUFF CHESTS 
Downingtown Mfg. Co. 
E. D. jones & Sons Co. 


Shartle 

Valley Iron Works Co. 
SUCTION BOXES 

Black Clawson 

Downingtown Mfg. Co. 

E. D. Jones & Sons Co. 

Moore & White Co. 

The Sandy Hill Iron & Bram 

Works 

Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 
SULPHITE SPECIALTIES 

Canadian Newsprint Supply Co 
SULPHUR 

Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 
SULPHUR BURNERS 

Valley Iron Works Co. 


SULPHUR DIOXIDE 
American C,anamid Company, 
Caleo Chemical Div. 
Virginia Smelting Co. 
SUPERCALENDERS 
The Appleton Machine Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
SYN‘HETIC LATICES 
American Cyanamii Com 
3 eae Chemicals Division 
Goodrich Chemical Co. 
Ther Goodyear Tire & Rubber 


Nopco "Chemical Co. 


TAKE OFF UNITS 
Dilts Machine Works (Kohle: 
Systems) 


TALC 
American Cyanamid Company, 
Industrial Chemicals Division 
Vanderbilt Co., R. T. 


Chicago Bridge ton Co. 
a Tank : Sie Co. 
B. 6 Perkins & Sons, Inc. 


Sandy Hil Iron" Brase 


Works 
Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 
Waldron Corp., John 


TEARING TESTERS 
lhwing-Albert Instrument Co. 
Testing Machines, Inc. 


7 oe Co. 
Thwing.Albert Instrument Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Testing M Inc. 
Nopeo i 


THICKENERS, DECKERS 
AND Apel 


achine () 
Cha penne 


TITANIUM 

American C Co., Calco 
Chemical Div. 

a 
R. T. Vanderbilt Co. 

TOOLS 
Walworth Company 

TRACTORS AND wy 
Ges ore < of Industria! 
tig Corp. 


TRANSMISSIONS 


nein ore Som. Corp. 
link 


er ee 
TRAPS 

Sante Bros. Mc Co. 

Stickle Steam Specialties Co. 


er ee 
. L. Smidth & Co. 


aie F 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
National Tube Co. 

TUBING MACHINES 
Dilts Machine Works 


TUBING, MgCneren. 
National 


- Tuas 


General Electric Company 
Hunt, Rodney, Mach. Co. 
—— DERS 
Oe its Machine Works (Kobler 
a. Frank W., & Co. 
J Waldron Corp. 
ves UIPMENT 
rower Co. 
Thomas Wi oe Co. 


EY a Peper " Machy” Cor. a 


v sad 
Levejoy Flexible Coupling Co. 


vaLves 


Crane 
Dilts acne Works 


= oe TREATING EQUIPT. 


The, Sandy Sandy Hil 


gt Fdy. & Mch. Co. 
The Sandy Hill Iron & Brass 


Works 
Machine Co. 
Ce. 


Moore & White Co. 
The Sandy Hill Iron & Bras 
Works 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Shartle Brothers Machine Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 
wane TREATING, EQUIPMENT 
agutea t tatn Inc. 
WATER eee 
Calgon, Inc. 
The Dorr 
— Ss & Terry, Inc. 
Hoe Pera Compesy™ 
™ a Hill Iron & Brass 


WATER DISPERSIONS 
American Cyanamid Company 
Industrial ge avy Be age 
‘Keete 
Div. 
WATER FINISH , ad 
Dilts Machine Works 
WATER PENETRATION TESTER 


Thwing-Albert Instrument Co. 
Williams Apparatus Co., Inc. 





INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Adams, R. P., Company 

Allis-Chalmers Mig. Co. 

Amercoat Corporation 

American Cyanamid Co., Calo Chemicals 
Division 

American Cyanamid Co., Industrial Chemicals 
Division 

American Leather Belting Assn. ...... 

American Steel & Wire Co. 

Ansul is Bs Co. 

Apmew, Inc. 

Appleton Machine Co., The ‘ 

Appleton Wire Works, Inc. ... 

Appleton Woolen Mills ....... 

Armco Steel Corp. ........«++-- 

Asten-Hill Mfg. Co. 


Babcock & Wilcox Co. bie 
Bagley & Sewall Company ... 
Bahr Bros. Mfg. Co. .. 
Bailey Meter 

Bauer Brothers Co., The 
Beckman Instruments, Inc. .... 
Beloit Iron Works 

Bird Machine Company 

Birk, F. Paul ; 

Bixby, R. W., Inc. .. 

Black Clawson Company 
Blaw-Knox Company 

Bowsher, N. 


Canadien Newsprint Sup. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Carthage Machine o 
Chemipulp Process, . 
c = Brice & hae Co. 


Genk Senipment Co. .. > 

Classified Advertising i 

Cleveland Sone Ss ——. = as 

Clinton Foods. st devte 

Cochrane Cetessted 

me a oe -Superhea’ I 
ineering- ter, Inc. 

Corn Products Sales Co. 

Cowles Chemical Company, 

Crane Company 

Curcible Steel Corporation ‘of America 

Curlator Corporation 


Davis Engineer: 

Deitz Machine 

De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
DeZurik Shower Co. 

Dilts Machine Works sa 
Dedee Sie CN os cbapabdate 


4 Chemical’ RED. occ cneess caver 
peace Mfg. Co. 
ee es ay Co. 
t, » de Nemours & Co., Electro. 
eee bi 
“fem, E. L., 


Dept. 
duPont, E. L, de Nemours & Co., 
chemicals Dept. 
Duriron Company, The ........ 0.5 «seseeee 


— 
Ebasco Services, Inc. ...... 
Egan, Frank. & Company . 
Elixman Paper Core Co. ... 
Elwell-Parker Elec. Co. eee 
English China Clays Sales Corp. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

Farrel-Birmingham Co., at 
Ferguson, The H. K., Company 
Fitchburg Screen Plate ce #s 


: cS 
Geigy Company 

General Dyestuff Corp. 
General Electric Company . 
Gibbs Brower Co. 

ilidden Company 


Goldman, H., & Sons ... ip 
Goodrich Chemical Company 
Goodrich Co., B. F. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Goslin- mraear 5 Mfg. C. 
Gotham [ 

Gottesman & Company .... 
Grinnell Company, Inc. . 

Gulf Oil Corp. 

Gurley, W. & L, 


Hagan Corp., (Ca tee) 
Hall, "Thomas v ‘Gor Ine 
Hamblet Machine Co, 
pore caer Co. 


Hungerford 
Huyck, F. C., & Son 


International Nickel Co. ...... 666000 seeeue 
International Wire Works . 


J 


Jackson, Byron, Company 
Jeffrey Mfg. Com 4 
lenkins, M. W.. Inc. 
Johnson Corporation, "The ee 
Johnson, Alvin H., & Co. . 
Jones, E. D., & Sons Co. . 


. 
Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co. . 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. ..... 
Kinsley Chemical Company 
Knox Woolen Company ... 
Koppers Company, Inc 


t 
Langston, Samuel M., Co. 
Lawton. C. A.. Company ... . 
Lindsay Wire Weaving Co. 
Link it Company .. 
Lockport Felt Company . 
Lodding ew Ce OR. <0» 
Loeser, Company 
Lukens Steel ‘Company “ 
Lyddon Company ...... 
Lynch Corporation ........ 
M 
Magnus Metal Div., Nat. Lead Co. .. 
Main, Charles T., Spiers 
Manchester Machine Co. ....... 
McBride, Edward J., omecey 
Mead Sales Company, The e 
Meincke, A. 
Meisel Press Mig. Co. 
Merrick Scale Company 
Michigan Steel Casting Company . 
Monsanto Chemical Company 


Mentague 

Moore & Munger 

Moore & White Co. 

Moorhead Electrical Machinery Co. 


Murray, D 5. Mig. © 


Nash Engineering Company 

National Adhesives 

National Aluminate Corp. 

“oo Aniline Div., Malle Chem. & Dye 


mses Starch _— 
National Tube 
ae os & 

New ‘ews Shi 
Nii oa = Co. 
Nichols 
Noble & fed Machine Co. 
Nopco Chemical Co. 
Northern Engraving & “Mch. Co 
Norton Company 


Paper & Industrial Appliances .. 
Paper & Pulp Testing Laboratories 


BUSINESS STAFF 


1] PEEL EEE Pee LTTE sl 


PYPCEETUt 


| 


Paper Machinery Ltd. .... 

Parsons & ittemore .. 

Perkins, B. F., & Son Co. 
Com: 


Co. 
oni Machine Company 
Powell, William, greeny 
roe & aoe, Ls 
ulp & Pa ri ading 
Pusey & & Jones 


& 
— way Supoly ¢ & Mfg. Co. 


Services, Inc. 
Record Fdy. & Machine Co. 


lanufacturi ome Inc. 
Reveal 1S oe 


Reliance El Elec. 

esearch Corporation 
Restigouche Co., Ltd. 
Rice ‘Barton ee Corp. 
Rohm & Haas Com; 
Roots-Connersville 


Sandusky Fdy, & Mch. Co. 
Seaboard Air Line R.R. Co. 


Shartle Brothers Machine €o. ...... hEhe 


Shuler & Benninghofen 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 
Sinclair Refini 

Sirrine, i ie 
Smidth, L., & 
Smith & Winchteser Mfg. Co. 
Secony Vacuum Oil Co., Inc, 
Sonoco Products ee Tes 
Sprout — & Co 

Squier Cor The 

Stebbins Engre, § & te. Co. 
Stein. Hall Inc. 
Stephens Adamson’ Mfg. Co. : 
Stickle Steam Specialties Co. 
Stowe Woodward Inc. 

Sun Oil Cony 

Sutherland Refiner Corp. 
Swenson Evaporator Co. 


Taylor Instrument Co.'s 
Taylor Stiles & Co. 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. es 


Testing Machines 
Texas Company. ree’: 
Texas Gulf go Co. 


thomas Flexible Coupling Co. ..--..------ 


Thwing-Albert Instrument Co. 
Tide ater Assoc. Oil Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Tissue Converting Co. 
Titanium Pigmem Corp. 
Towmotor Corporation 


United Carbon Co., Ime. ..... 6-60 cee 
U. S. Rubber Company ..........+ ; 


U. S. Steel Corp. . 
United States Steel Export Co. 
United States Steel Supply Co. .. 
Universal Oil Products Co. 


Vv 
Valley Iron Werte. oa 
Vanderbilt, R. 
Virginia Senching Coige $a 
w 
Waldron, John, Corporation 
Wallerstein Co., Inc. 
Walworth Compan 
Waterbury Felt Co. 
Waterbury, H., & Sons Co., Inc. 
Weber, H. G,, f Co., Inc. .... 
Wellman Engineering Co. 
Western Gear Works 
Western Preci owen _- 
Westinghouse 
West Virginia Pulp & 
Weyerhaeuser Ti 
Wheeler Roll Company . 
Whiting Corporation . 
Williams Apparatus Co. . 
Williams Gray Company 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. .....4- +++ -+++ 


PEPES PUEVVETEEPET Iie 


allies 
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Arthur E. Gordon, Business Mer. Frederick B. Grosse, Production Mgr. 
Bruce E. Brown 


H. Heitzeberg H. K. Vinton Fra H. Olsen 
15 West 47th Street, New York, 19, N. YPieee 7-2370 Room 1020, 79 West Monroe St., Chicago, 3, Ill. CEatral 6-2784 


McDonald-Thompson Company 


LOS ae ES, 5, CAL. 3727 W: Sixth Street. DUnkirk 7- $391 SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.: 625 Market St. YUkon 
EATTLE. 1, WASH.: Terminal Sales Bldg. MAin 3860 PORTLAND, 4 ORE, 115 SW Fourth Ave AT water 7401 
DENVER, 2, COLO.: 317 Railway Exchange Bldg. MA 2733 


EDWARD M. BUCK, 4552 Rheims Place, DALLAS, 5, TEXAS. Justin 8-8278 


6-0647 
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Longer service life at 
lower 
final cost 


with dependable 
CRANE VALVES 


PROBLEM: To find a more efficient and economical replacement for plug a! 

cocks having #° average life of only 2 10 8 weeks in pipe lines handling me 1610 Diaphragm Valve. Ask 
liquid clay filter presses: vow vre on full line through 
WORKING CONDITIONS: Working pressure 140 psi, with li ae 


clay flow creating highly erosive effect; also corrosive- 
tendency to clogging: Operating cycles 5 © 6 per days relat 
quick opening and closing required. 

SOLUTION: Crane No. 1610 Diaphrag™ Valves, iron body, 


packless desig®, with separate disc and diaphrag™- 


RESULT: After 11 months’ uninterrupted service, Crane valves 
resulting from normal 


i r damage 
red of greatly reduced mainte- 


t costs over plug cocks. No- 1610 Dia- 


dardization on all filter 


nce an 
ved for stan 


phragm valves appro 


The installation—Onondaga 
Pottery Co., Syracuse 


CRANE 

CO., Gener. 

’ i 

VA Branches a Offices: 836 S. Michi 

LVES Wholesalers Serving tea Chicago 5, Ill. 
lustrial Areas " 


GS ° 
P 
IPE + PLUMBING « HE 
ATING 





PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 


10 reasons why your best bet in 
bearings is TIMKEN’ 


T Rib of cone maintains 
roller alignment, pre- 

vents skewing, assures maxi- 

mum bearing capacity. 


Generous radius rf. 
mits greater shaft 
strength, 


3 Available in 26 differ- 
ent types. 


Precision manufac- 

tured, Available with 
runout tolerance of only 
seventy-five millionths of an 
inch (.000075"), 


5 Soft steel cage separates 
rollers, prevents scuffing. 


THER tapered roller bearings may /ook like 

Timken® bearings. But there is no other 
tapered roller bearing which gives you as many 
important advantages as you get with Timken. 


Ten of these advantages are listed above. They 
all stem from the fact that the Timken Company is 
the foremost producer of tapered roller bearings 
and leads in (1) advanced design, (2) precision 
manufacture, (3) rigid quality control, (4) special 
analysis steels. 


Be sure that every tapered roller bearing you use 


NOT JUST A BALL CD WOT JUST A ROLLER C— THE TIMNEN TAPERED ROLLER “— BEARING TAKES RADIAL ® AND THRUST -@)~- LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION 3 


6 Case-hardened surfaces 


resist wear. 


7 Micro-inch surface 
— makes friction 
negligible, 


8 Available in 5850 sizes. 


9 Made from Timken fine 
alloy steel for long bear- 


ing life. 


10 Tough inner core 
resists shock. 


carries the name “Timken’’, the trade-mark of The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 
Canadian plant: St. Thomas, Ontario. Cable ad- 
dress: ‘““TIMROSCO”. 


TIMKEN 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


Ly 





